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Z)|OME months ago The North- 
western Miller published a 
series of three articles, with 
many illustrations, describ- 
bas mae ing a number of German 
flour mills of both large and medium 
size. The following article supplements 
the earlier series by describing some of 
the German mill building and mill ma- 
chinery companies. 

Among the largest concerns of this 
kind is the firm of Amme, Giesecke & 
Konegen, Inc., in Brunswick. This com- 
pany was founded January 1, 1895, on a 
very limited scale, by E. Amme, J. Kone- 
gen and C, Giesecke, the latter being a 
mechanical engineer. All three had pre- 
viously held responsible positions with 
the mill building firm of G. Luther in 
Brunswick. The total ground area of the 
plant at that time was only 4,586 square 
meters (about one acre), of which nine 
hundred meters were occupied by build- 
ings. The concern employed altogether 
sixty workmen, office employees and en- 
gineers. Its production included mill 
machinery of all sorts, and subsequently 
also turbines, conveyors, etc. In the first 
years of its activity, the concern’s busi- 
ness amounted annually to about four 
hundred and seventy-five thousand marks. 

Gradually the ground area of the plant 
was increased, and with it the number of 
office employees and workmen. The next 
step was the creation of branch estab- 
lishments, designed not only to cover 
Germany but also to extend into foreign 
countries. There was business to be se- 
cured in every part of the world, and 
the owners extended their interests in- 
defatigably, meanwhile steadily increas- 
ing the capacity of their main plant in 
Brunswick, so that by the year 1901 it 
had become one of the most important 
of German mill and elevator building 
concerns, . 

In 1902 the company built its own iron 
foundry, as it could no longer secure 
from outside supplies sufficient in either 
quantity or quality to take care of its 
needs for cast iron, particularly for tur- 
bines and chilled steel rolls. The other 
buildings were steadily enlarged, and 
their number increased, until the plant 
reached the extent indicated by one of 
the accompanying illustrations. In ad- 
dition, a new central power plant was 
built, with one thousand. horse power 
capacity. 

On January 1, 1906, the concern was 
transformed from a partnership into a 
Joint stock company, with a capitaliza- 
tion originally of three and a half mil- 
lion marks, which by degrees was in- 
creased to twelve million. The number 
of employees and workmen grew to more 
than three thousand, the area occupied 
by buildings, including the recently built 
branch factory at Vienna, to fifty-five 
thousand square meters (thirteen and a 
half acres), and the total ground area 
to two hundred and forty thousand 
Square meters (fifty-nine acres). The 
total business increased correspondingly, 
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and in the last years before the war av- 
eraged twenty million marks. 

As a result of the war, the company 
was naturally affected most disastrous- 
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ly, as fully seventy per cent of its pre- 
war activity had been for export. How- 
ever, its immense mechanical equipment 
was promptly converted, and much new 


machinery added, for the manufacture 
of nitrogen products, aluminum, oils, 
railroad cars, etc. After the close of the 
war the former activity was resumed, in- 
cluding the construction and repairing 
of mills of all kinds, the erection of 
grain elevators, concrete construction, 
wood working, the installation of tur- 
bines up to the largest sizes, mechanical 
and pneumatic conveyor systems, ete. 





The Mill at Ludwigshafen am Rhein, Built by Amme, Giesecke & Konegen 





The Nagel & Kaemp Machinery Works at Hamburg 
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Equipment for Building Turbines in the Big Plant at Brunswick 


Among the illustrations shown herewith 
are pictures of a number of mills and 
elevators erected by this firm. 


THE HUGO GREFFENIUS COMPANY 
Another concern belonging among the 
leading mill building establishments of 
Germany is the firm of Hugo Greffenius, 
formerly Simon, Biihler & Baumann, in 
Frankfurt-am-Main. The company was 
founded in 1892 by Jacques Baumann, a 
mill construction engineer. Originally 
it was primarily an engineering bureau, 
intended to introduce into Germany the 
automatic milling machinery which at 
that time was being developed in other 
countries, and particularly for the in- 
stallation of such special machinery as 
was being imported from England and 
Switzerland by the partners of Herr 
Baumann and by other affiliated com- 
panies. 

The success which the company had 
with its imported automatic milling ma- 
chinery resulted as early as 1894 in the 
erection of a factory of its own in 
Frankfurt-am-Main. This laid the foun- 
dations for the present very extensive 
manufacturing plant. In October, 1902, 
Hugo Greffenius, a graduate engineer, 
became associated with the company, at 
first to assist in certain departments of 
the mill building work, and later to take 
full charge of them. Three years later 
he was made the managing director of 
the company, and when its founder re- 
tired from active participation, on De- 
cember 31, 1909, Herr Greffenius was 
chosen as his successor. 

The organization developed steadily 
and consistently. In 1905 it secured the 
contract for the construction of what 
was at that time the largest flour mill 
in Europe, the mill at Corbeil, near Paris. 
This mill at present, with but a single 
plant, has a grinding capacity of thirty- 
seven thousand bushels of grain a day. 

In the Frankfurt plant there are a 
chemical laboratory and a technical re- 
search institute, in both of which exten- 
sive and important scientific investiga- 
tions have been carried on, dealing chiefly 


with the chemical and physical problems 
involved in the manufacture of products 
from the various kinds of grain. The 
result of the work done in these two de- 
partments has already proved itself of 
immeasurable value, for improved ma- 
chines and methods have been developed 
which have greatly increased the profit- 
able use of many kinds of grain, and 
have correspondingly added to the profits 
of milling. 

In addition to its main function, the 
erection of modern mills, the concern is 
likewise very active in the construction 


of grain elevators and warehouses. An- 
other specialty is the erection of sea- 
board elevators and conveying machin- 
ery. Still another branch of the work 
concerns itself with the construction and 
equipment of breweries and the installa- 
tion of malting machinery. Equipment 
of this type was constructed in Frank- 
furt even for America, as, for example, 
for the Jacob Ruppert brewery in New 
York, which formerly possessed the 
largest brewhouse in the world. In con- 
clusion, one more special department 
should be mentioned, which builds ma- 
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chinery for the purification of dust-laden 
air. It is the chief function of this de- 
partment to provide for hygienic condi- 
tions in workrooms. Some of the specia! 
systems of air purification and dust co!- 
lecting evolved in the Frankfurt plant 
have already found their way to America. 
The company has branch offices or re))- 
resentatives in almost all the large cities 
of Europe. Among its over-sea connec- 
tions, its branch offices and agents in Ar- 
gentina deserve special mention. 


THE KAPLER WORKS IN BERLIN 


The Kapler Machine Manufacturin: 
Company (Kapler Maschinenfabrik A! 
tiengesellschaft) was established in th- 
year 1875, by G. W. Kapler and | 
Hirschberg. The beginnings were smai., 
and the activities of the concern we: 
carried on in a very limited space. Hoy 
ever, the Kapler machinery quickly foun 
its way into the German mills; the d: 
mand grew steadily, and by 1883 tl 
founders of the firm had to increase the 
factory. For this purpose a large pie: 
of land in the northern part of Berli: 
was purchased and improved. 

The first purpose of the company w:; 
the development of really efficient mii - 
ing machinery, but after this had be: 
accomplished it undertook the constru 
tion of complete milling plants. It bui', 
among others, the Schiitt steam mill 
Berlin, notable as Germany’s first aut »- 
matic rye mill, and it constructed tie 
first German stand of rolls made entir.- 
ly of steel. In addition to mill machi:- 
ery, the company paid special attenticn 
to equipment for grain storage buildings, 
of both the silo and the horizontal type. 
Furthermore, it udertook the construc 
tion of water wheels and turbines. 

In 1888 the concern was changed in! 
a joint stock company. Herr Kaple 
gave the company the benefit of his 
ability until 1892 as chairman of t 
board of directors; Herr Hirschberg re 
mained as a director of the company till 
1892, 

(Continued on page 643.) 


A French Mill at Nogent-sur-Seine, Built in Pre-War Days by Amme, Giesecke & Konegen 
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“Up to a meetin’ of crick millers the other 
” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, ‘ ‘Sidewheel Bangs, 


im 


Fetchit’s mill was hoggin’ the 
4 wheat an 
he to do this an’ that an’ so 
on. 
Yj ‘was right mild and polite an 
said that so long as a man metered ——_ 
profits was better in the dar 
| is advice was about as valuable 
as a gourd full of branch water, an’ when you 
got right down to it the 
gawned pants ridin’ on one gallus an’ eatin’ borrowed fine cut 
fi me how to run my mill; an’ I jes’ * added kind of 
diplomatic that I was a man of few words an’ done talkin’. 


tells when to buy an’ sell by 
gettin’ his hand read, got up 
an’ orated a lot about how 


flour market an’ Id 


So when it come my turn I 
of the moon 


wasn't nobody with his daw- 








THE PRESIDENT AND THE BONUS 

The President is showing a quality of 
which he was not suspected by the ma- 
jority of the people who voted for him. 
He was generally accepted as an amiable 
and tactful man, not without experience 
and ability, and not too convinced of his 
own infallibility to seek the assistance 
and co-operation of others, in contrast to 
his predecessor, who was strongly dis- 
posed toward one man government, of 
which the nation had grown somewhat 
impatient. It was not publicly claimed 
for him that he possessed real moral 
courage, yet this is what he has shown 
in several instances since he was inaugu- 
rated, and notably in his action against 
the iniquitous bonus bill. In doing this 
he has exposed himself to the opposition 


of a numerically strong element, and 
such a stand undoubtedly requires cour- 
age. 


The President doubtless relies upon the 
sound common sense of the American 
people to support his stand in this mat- 
ter, and in this expectation he will not 
be disappointed, but the demagogues 
who find their opportunity in raids upon 
the public treasury which will benefit 
large numbers will doubtless endeavor to 
make capital of the administration’s op- 
position to their extravagant proposals. 

The vast majority of those who served 
their country during the recent war did 
so without expectation of or desire for 
subsequent financial reward. They made 
their sacrifice, not for money but from 
patriotism, and it cheapens what they did 
and the fine spirit in which it was done 
to place them in the position of seeking 
a bonus from the government. Those 
who have returned from service, safe and 
sound, and who are now employed, need 
no help; the better class of these do not 
seck it and do not want it, whatever may 
be said to the contrary by their alleged 
friends, the demagogues. 

The heirs of those who died, if they 
be needy, should, of course, receive aid; 
the wounded should be properly cared 
for and liberally compensated; the un- 
employed should be given opportunity to 
earn a living. Apart from these, there 
evidently exists a considerable number 
of ex-soldiers and their dependents who, 


under unwise leadership, have come to 
believe that the debt their country owes 
them should be discharged in dollars, and 
that now is the time to collect the bill. 

Organizations of former soldiers, no 
doubt originally formed for highly com- 
mendable purposes, are apt to degener- 
ate, as time passes and interest wanes, 
into pension and bonus seeking associa- 
tions not above using their influence with 
a considerable body of voters as a club 
over Congress whereby to coerce mem- 
bers into voting in favor of the bills they 
want passed, It is to be hoped that the 
American Legion, in its zeal for the ex- 
service men, will not suffer this lament- 
able metamorphosis. 

The country heartily desires to do its 
full duty by those who served in the 
late war, but it does not believe in in- 
discriminate giving or in raids upon the 
public treasury such as the bonus bill. 
It will therefore indorse the President’s 
action in opposing it at the present time. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
claims against the country put forward 
by the proponents of this measure, it is 
perfectly obvious that, before the gov- 
ernment can create an enormous liability 
such as the bill contemplates, the means 
of paying it must be provided. With ex- 
penses already far exceeding income, 
with taxation on a basis that is stifling 
industry and commerce, and with the ab- 
solute need that the government reduce 
its outgo to meet its revenue, it is ab- 
surd to make new obligations which will 
run into billions. Such a course is a 
direct invitation to national bankruptcy. 

National thrift and a reorganization of 
taxation to meet changed business condi- 
tions should precede any movement de- 
signed to impose additional burdens on 
a people groaning under the weight of 
present federal taxes. When government 
expenditures have been cut down and the 
national income at least equals the ex- 
penditure, it will be in order to con- 
sider, with judicious discrimination, and 
calm judgment, unbiased by political ex- 
pediency, what should be done for the 
ex-soldier who needs help. He who does 
not need it should be | ashomed to,.ask 
for it. ' 222° 3a .esalog 


TIME TO STOP 


The Northwestern Miller is in receipt 
of complaints that certain steamship 
operators have recently been guilty of 
gross violation of the ordinary rules of 
commercial good conduct in the issu- 
ance of seaboard shipping documents. 
Evidence is available to show that, in 
some instances, they have gone even fur- 
ther and given absolutely false informa- 
tion about sailings, and have supplied 
ocean bills of lading purporting to show 
certain date of flour loading when, as a 
matter of fact, the shipment was not 
loaded and was not on board the vessel 
until many days later. 

In a particularly aggravated instance, 
a ship’s receipt was issued covering a 
shipment bearing date within the sale 
and’ freight contract limits when, in 
truth, the ship scheduled to carry the 
flour was not yet in port. At the mo- 
ment of writing, a certain shipper has 
in his possession a similar receipt, not 
specifying “on board,” dated within lim- 
its, although the steamship operator has 
no ship in port nor is it at all certain 
when he will be in position to take the 
lot of flour. 

It is perhaps admissible that an ocean 
carrier should issue its ocean bill of lad- 
ing covering flour on dock and awaiting 
loading, with the ship in her berth; but 
to issue a “loading” receipt dated within 
limits when the date of actual loading 
is wholly indefinite is a clear falsification. 
of documents, permissible under no pos- 
sible construction of law or commercial 
good conduct. 

When millers found that they could 
not possibly assume the risks involved in 
the sale of flour for specified date of 
“shipment” or “sailing,” they quite prop- 
erly changed their terms, and have since 
been selling for named seaboard dates 
of “loading.” This, assuming proper 
conduct by the carrier, insured the for- 
eign consignees against any delay save 
those regarded as unavoidable in the 
operation of steamships. If shipping 
owners and operators are to extend the 
practice of issuing their bills of lading 
to cover flour on dock without regard to 
when it may be dispatched, importers 
will quite naturally refuse longer to buy 
against “date of loading” and will again 
demand specified date of sailing. 

It should not be assumed from the in- 
cidents cited that this custom of issuing 
false documents is at all general or 
widespread. The cases are admittedly 
exceptional, but they have occurred, and, 
unless a stop is at once put to the prac- 
tice, they will doubtless recur and in- 
crease to the very great damage of the 
export flor trade. A thing that can suc- 
cessfully be done once or twice is very 
likely to be done again and again; and 
steamship operators who are permitted 
to evade their contract obligations by the 
mere issuance of in-time documents will 
assuredly not abandon the practice if 
shippers and consignees acquiesce in it. 

The time to head off this thing is right 
now. As a contribution toward effecting 
that result, The Northwestern Miller in- 
vites millers who are asked to partici- 
pate in this essential fraud to report to 
it every case wherein false “loading” 
documents are tendered them; likewise 
it invites importers of flour carefully to 
check their documents against flour ar-’ 
rivals, and, where the facts dispute the 
loading and shipping dates as shown in 
the papers, report the case with full 
details to this. publication. 

It-is immaterial whether the beginning 
of this practice is at the Gulf or At- 
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lantic seaboard, or whether those respon- 
sible are Shipping Board operators or 
foreign flag lines. The issuance of false 
shipping documents is, no matter what 
the technical defense, crooked and crimi- 
nal, and cannot be permitted to secure 
foothold in the export flour trade. 





ECONOMY THAT WASTES 


Every miller knows that the days of 
business extravagance are at an end. 
Gone is the time when the reply to every 
question of incurring expense was “might 
as well spend it as give it to the govern- 
ment.” Gone likewise is the time when 
exceptional profits encouraged careless- 
ness in expenditure, disregard for ordi- 
nary soundness of procedure and ill con- 
sidered expansion in every department of 
the business. 

Today the head of every commercial 
enterprise, not only in this industry but 
in all others, is wisely checking his costs 
and eliminating those items which do not 
show a substantial reason for their con- 
tinued existence. Economy, for four or 
five years past regarded as a somewhat 
negative virtue, is again coming into 
esteem as a valuable factor of business 
success, and none are too proud to admit 
its practice. With the return to normal, 
wise saving is the first of the funda- 
mentals to come into its own. 

There is, however, a real danger to 
business stability. in this comparatively 
sudden recession to old methods. The 
pendulum may easily swing too far, and 
economy be carried to a point where it 
will cripple business effort rather than 
contribute to its soundness and regained 
prosperity. It is one thing to cut off the 
limbs of extravagance, and quite another 
to cut so deeply as to imperil the main 
stem. None would counsel burning away 
a part of the house in order to save the 
expense of heating it in winter. 

This is, just now, in danger of being 
true in milling. In the period of excep- 
tional prosperity, nearly all millers tre- 
mendously expanded their selling activi- 
ties, particularly in multiplied number of 
salesmen, strengthened home office sales 
staff, publicity campaigns and the adop- 
tion of other forceful and intensive mer- 
chandising plans. All of these were tre- 
mendously valuable, and to them quite as 
much as to general trade conditions was 
due the increased profit in milling. It 
is even a fair assumption that better, if 
much more expensive, merchandising ef- 
fort contributed a major part to the 
trade prosperity of the two or three 
years prior to the season just closed. 

Just now, in the reversion to former 
methods, there is a marked tendency 
toward the other extreme. Fortunately 
this is not yet widespread, but it is 
sufficiently in evidence to make a definite 
impression on the industry. Almost every 
evil which has crept into the trade dur- 
ing the past six or eight months is the 
result of excessive, if mistaken, selling 
economy on the part of the millers prac- 
ticing it. 

It is a simple thing to decide to dis- 
charge the salesmen from a certain field 
and “work through brokers” or “sell the 
trade direct.” So far so good, but next 
in order is too likely to come some form 
of attempt to sell by evasion. The bro- 
ker presents a plausible plan for in- 
creasing his volume of business at the 
miller’s risk, and the miller, because it 
seems a cheaper way, yields to it. The 
jobber, declaring himself unwilling or 
unable to take his supplies in the usual 
way and at the quoted price, offers to 
handle shipments on consignment, . buy 











Every one of these incidents is invited 
by the miller who cuts his selling effort 
below the point of eliminating extrava- 
gance and to that where his sales effi- 
ciency is below the standard. He has 
saved, but the saving has been at his 
own expense. Economy in selling effort 
has been reduced to a point where steam 
is no longer generated and the sales en- 
gine does not operate. 

There is almost no such thing as mo- 
mentum in the sale of flour. A rule of 
physics might perhaps be formulated to 
the effect that the forward moving in- 
ertia of a flour brand is in direct rela- 
tion to the continuing force back of it. 
Withdraw the force, and the headway 
quickly spends itself. What the miller 
proudly refers to as his “established 
brand” or “established trade” exists as 
such only so long as his active effort is 
back of it. When the effort ceases, the 
trade declines and, sooner or later, dies. 
The flour sales of the greatest milling 
concern in the country would decline to 
half in a year, and cease to be in five 
years, if left to their own momentum, 

Yet, something hardly short of this is 
what certain millers are unwisely experi- 
menting with just now. They are trying 
an easier, by which is meant a less ex- 
pensive and very much less forceful, 
way of disposing of their product. They 
are letting the generated force of the 
past few years carry them on, quite 
blind to the fact that the force is gradu- 
ally dying. It seems like simple and 
most enjoyable coasting, but it leads to 
later hard riding on the rims. 

Just now milling has need for its 

every effort in the wise merchandising 
of its product, and to this end every 
miller should utilize to the fullest pos- 
sible extent every selling activity which 
has in the past proved successful. No 
one can afford to release his product for 
account of whom it may concern, nor 
part with one barrel of flour in some 
soft and easy way which, as he well 
knows, violates those sound sales policies 
through the practice of which his enter- 
prise has been built up. 
"The best effort in the sales depart- 
ment of a flour mill is, in the end, the 
greatest economy. Mere saving is, on 
the other hand, mistaken economy. Simi- 
lar saving can be accomplished by can- 
celing insurance, permitting the roof to 
go unrepaired and the power plant to 
kick itself to pieces. All of these will 
also echo in satisfaction in the balance 
sheet, to be paid for at usurious rates 
later on. 

Precisely the same principle applies to 
canceled sales activities, maintaining an 
understaffed sales organization and per- 
mitting the field forces to disintegrate. 
Great present saving can be accom- 
plished, by all of these, and the unwise 
miller may even compliment himself 
upon his acumen. Later on, he will pay, 
for while he is mistaking false saving 
for real economy, his competitor, not 
fooled, is going full steam ahead in the 
certainty that in sustained effort is the 
secret of real trade momentum and the 
certainty of meeting and defeating un- 
favorable conditions. 
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SUMMER FOOLISHNESS 


The proprietor of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, whose plant was described 
in these columns on June 29, as “The 
Ideal Mill,” is much gratified by the 
many evidences of good will which have 
come to him from members of the trade 
since the announcement of his advent 
in the business. 

It is clear that, although competition 
in this industry is very keen, its mem- 
bers are above trade jealousy and actu- 
ally welcome the newcomer in the most 
cordial and friendly manner. Numerous 
have been the proffers of assistance and 
co-operation received since the new mill 
began operations. At the Chicago con- 
vention its owner found himself freely 
admitted to the excellent company of 
millers there assembled, many of whom 
congratulated him on attaining the ob- 
ject of his ambitions and on finding it 
as satisfying as he had expected; an 
experience rare in realized daydreams, 
which usually do not equal anticipations. 

Mr. C, E. Hutton, vice president and 
manager of the Osakis Milling Company, 
Osakis,- Minn., writes as follows: 

“The writer was very much amused in 
reading your article in the last North- 
western Miller entitled ‘The Ideal Mill.’ 

“In my boyhood days my father owned 
and operated just such a mill as you 
describe, but we had our ups and downs 
then as we do now. I remember helping 
to stop up the leaks, so we would have 
water enough to run the one buhr we 
had on wheat, and one on corn and feed. 
The water seemed to be always short 
when we had lots to grind, and vice 
versa. In the spring, when the farmers 
did not bring in very many grists, the 
water would pour over the dam enough 
to run several mills, but after harvest, 
when the grists came in fast, we were 
short of water, and had to refuse to 
take in the farmers’ grain. 

“Still, we had some prosperous times 
too, and many times have I gotten up at 
one a.m. to watch the mill while father 
slept. We took one eighth of the grist 
for toll, and I remember that the farm- 
ers used to watch us closely and com- 
plain that the farmers were robbed in 
giving the miller so much toll. 

“It is evident that the artist who made 
the picture of the mill on the front cover 
of The Northwestern Miller this week 
was not a miller. How could water be 
made to go over the wheel with the face 
of the dam below the top of the wheel? 
The bridge by the mill looks very frail 
to support the load of wheat hauled by 
the ox team. 

“Your ideal mill is nice to dream 
about, but they are out of business for- 
ever. The old mills made good flour, at 
least we thought so when I was a boy. 
Mother’s bread was awfully good, but I 
presume the same flour put out to the 
trade now would be brought back in a 
hurry, as the modern miller has revolu- 
tionized the milling business, and people 
demand the best white flour, that can 
only be made in the mills of today. — 
“*Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 

your flight, 

Make me a child again, just for to- 

night P 

“Your article brings back to me memo- 
ries of my boyhood days when we fished 
and went swimming just below the big 
overshot wheel at the old mill.” 


A more careful examination of the 
cover design Mr. Hutton refers to will, 
I think, quite vindicate the accuracy of 
the artist’s drawing; the water which 


drives the wheel comes through the arch 
under the bridge and is evidently taken 
from the stream much further up than 
the face of the dam, as it shows in the 
picture. The late Mr. Harry Fenn, who 
made this drawing, was a famous artist 
and could be depended upon for correct- 
ness of detail. 

Captain Gonzenbach, president of the 
Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., in sending a miniature sack of 
“Sheboygan Maid,” thus writes: 

“I missed meeting you at the Chicago 
convention. I wanted to tell you how 
much I enjoyed that word painting of 
the ‘Fish River Roller Mills.” It is a 
treasure, both the mill and the descrip- 
tion of it, particularly the latter. I am 
a miller more or less and a word-smith 
on the side, therefore please allow me to 
introduce myself. Also I send you a 
little sack of ‘flour,’ as you will want to 
handle some other brands besides your 
own. I know the Fish River Roller Mill 
is a huge success, and I should like to 
see my own brand prominently displayed 
at its front door so that I may partici- 
pate in the romance and charm of its 
setting.” 

The sack referred to in the foregoing 
was a timely addition to the equipment. 
As a matter of fact, the Fish River 
Roller Mills had received many calls for 
its product but, like a” famous advertiser 
in The Northwestern Miller, had “nothing 
to offer.” Therefore Captain Gonzen- 
bach’s package was welcome, as_ the 
brand was very attractive. Shortly after 
arrival it was annexed by a visitor, but 
since I suspected that the contents were 
cotton batting I was careful to dispose 
of it “without recourse.” 

An order for sacks was placed with 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Company on ac- 
count of old-time associations, that con- 
cern having advertised in The North- 
western Miller continuously for nearly 
fifty years. It was promptly and beau- 
tifully filled, the brand, “Fetchit’s 
Pride,” bearing a speaking likeness of 
Old Dad Fetchit wearing his familiar 
old hat and smoking his corncob pipe, 
the whole printed gorgeously in red and 
blue. 

The Fish River Roller Mills believes 
in using good containers, the best being 
none too good. It is probably the only 
mill in existence which turns out white 
satin bags. Owing to the great econo- 
mies accomplished by its novel system 
of milling, which, as already explained, 
does away entirely with all machinery 
and also avoids the'use of raw material, 
the additional cost of this exceptional 
grade of bags is a mere “bag-o-shells,” 
and is completely absorbed, wiped out, 
eradicated and transformed into an asset 
by simply adding it to “the invisible 
profit” and liberally applying the “Eck- 
hart. plan” to the sum thereby produced. 
Millers desiring to adopt white satin 
bags for their best flour are advised to 
follow this method in cost accounting, 
the satisfactory nature of the result be- 
ing guaranteed by the undersigned. 

In the matter of flour to fill the sacks 
of the Fish River Roller Mills and sew- 
ing them up in proper style, ready for 
shipment from the mill door, I have dis- 
covered an economical process which I 
can unreservedly commend to all millers 
who are in position to avail themselves 
of it. Mr. William H. Bovey, of The 
Washburn-Crosby Company, is, on cer- 
tain days of the week and under certain 
atmospheric and lunar conditions, singu- 
larly inclined to yield to generous im- 
pulses, at least I have found him so. “ ~ 
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Presented with the beautiful white 
satin sacks of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, he immediately had them filled 
with Gold Medal flour, sewed up and 
delivered, and when asked for the bill, 
declared there was nothing doing. This 
method of flour production is certainly 
far superior to anything heretofore dis- 
covered in the milling industry, and ex- 
cels in economical operation even that 
advertised in the Saturday Evening Post 
by the Owensboro, Kentucky, benef ic- 
tors. 

Millers desirous of adopting this 
process should be careful not to use it 
on Mondays or Fridays. They should 
avoid making application to Mr. Bovey 
during moist, muggy and hot weather, 
and be sure it is done during the dark of 
the moon; otherwise, the results may not 
be entirely satisfactory. 

These secrets of successful milliig 
which I am thus frankly exposing m.y 
or may not prove valuable to other mi!l- 
ers, but, in return for the very generous 
welcome given to my plant by the trace, 
I am anxious to show my entire willis ¢- 
ness to withhold nothing in my own «x- 
perience that may serve to help others. 

Mr. H. C. Garvin, of the Bay St:te 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., says: 


“I have noted with interest your cun- 
nection with the Fish River Roller M.ils 
and now being the real owner of a mill. 
This recalls the millers’ meeting that ) ou 
attended some years ago, held at 
Winona, and your dinner card, which 
gave you the title of ‘Proprietor of ‘he 
Old Wind Mill’ 

“I am glad to know of your selection 
of an outing place, and the periodical 
visits there I know will give you much 
enjoyment. As we all get older, it i. a 
fortunate thing for those that are siiu- 
ated so as to relax, as I infer you ire 
trying to do, and which you are much 
entitled to, as you have certainly le a 
strenuous life since going to Minne- 
apolis. 

“May your days be many, is my best 
wish.” 


Then comes Professor C. B. Moris«n, 
assistant director of the American !n- 
stitute of Baking, with the following 
proposal: 

“We read with a great deal of pleasi.re 
about the Fish River Roller Mills in ‘!ie 
recent Miller, and are very enthusias'| ic 
about the scheme. Your plan is so ir 
superior to the Owensboro, Kentuc!\, 
method that Pollyanna herself could ::0 
no further in happiness. 

“The American Institute of Baking is 
anxious to work up something of tic 
same order for the baker, and proposes 
that a cheerful and carefree bakery |:¢ 
in some ingenious way connected with 
your mill. 

“This may have been contemplated iy 
John Winthrop himself, who was not 
only a Puritan but a chemist and ©n 
idealist and, if I ever return to New 
England, I will go over to the Mass.:- 
chusetts Historical Society and delve 
among the Winthrop papers for further 
inspiration. In days like these one must 
at least be cheerful.” 


The foregoing suggestion .has_ becn 
most enthusiastically welcomed by tie 
proprietor of the Fish River Roller Miiis, 
who has offered to donate a site adjoii- 
ing his own plant for the erection and 
equipment of the “Care Free Bakery.” 
and Professor Morison’s plan will be c«r- 
ried out as soon as he is ready to pro- 
ceed with it. 

(Continued on page. 647.) 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 10.) 

NasHvitte.—Flour trade seems to hold 
up fairly well on current demand. De- 
cline in wheat gives an easier tone to 
prices. Millfeed moving freely. 

New Yorx.—Flour market firm, with 
fair volume of business. Some spring 
wheat mills quoting rather low prices on 
new crop flours, though not much af- 
fecting general situation. 

PurtapeLpHia.—Flour market firm in 
sympathy with upward movement of 
wheat, but buyers are operating con- 
tie Millfeed steady under small 
supplies, but trade is quiet. 

Corumsus.—Flour business very good. 
Several sales reported for September 
shipment. Trade buying an occasional 
car of old crop wheat to complete re- 
quirements for old crop flour. Feed fair. 

Mitwavxker.—Flour trade dull, and 
confined entirely to consumptive require- 
ments. Spring patents were advanced 
20c bbl, with stronger grain market. Rye 
flour firm, but unchanged. Business lim- 
ited. Millfeed steady to firm, with de- 
mand only fair. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices have declined 
sharply within the last few days, spring 
wheat being off 40@60c, and winters 25@ 
40c. Exporters are after straights and 
clears, with offerings light. Rye flour has 
dropped $1.50 bbl within three weeks, 
and is selling as low as $6 for white pat- 
ents. Feed prices unchanged. 

Sr. Louis.—The first two days of this 
week have shown considerable improve- 
ment over last week in the milling situa- 
tion. Domestic sales are scattered and 
few are for large volume, but the ag- 
gregate is fairly satisfactory. Export 
demand is much better, and hard clears 
and straights are freely bought for this 
trade. Millfeed quiet and unchanged. 


Boston.—Flour demand slow, with 
market lower on spring wheat grades. 
Hard winter and soft winter flours fair- 
ly steady, although some pressure to sell 
is noted. Spring wheat flours offered for 


‘September shipment at $8.50@8.75, in 


sacks, a decline of 25c from last week. 
Millfeed in fair demand, with market 
generally lower. Corn meal and oatmeal 
lower. 


3 \.T1MorE.—F lour easier as to springs 
and hard winters, but unchanged on soft 
winters, regardless of higher wheat and 
bullish government report. Buyers are 
fairly comfortable as to supplies, and 
the Southwest is making some low prices, 
which explains the situation. Near-b 
mills that were busy selling in New Yor 
are now back here looking for business 
at the old rates. Feed higher as to mid- 
dlines and red dog, otherwise unchanged 
and generally quiet. 

Nansas Crry.—Milling situation in 
Southwest unchanged sinte Saturday, 
with flour buying of a general character 
progressing satisfactorily. Demand still 
geverally confined to August and Sep- 
teber delivery. Beyond that occasional 
orcers are accepted, but are not sought 
aticr by mills. New bookings are mod- 
ere, and mills report more business al- 
redy on hand than they can care for. 


Export quiet, but local mills are booked 
far ahead on clears. Prices firm. De- 
mand for bran only fair on liberal of- 
ferings. Shorts in good request, and of- 


ferings light. 
CAPPER BILL IS PASSED 


Measure as Adopted by Senate Does Not 
Include Many of the Original Ob- 
jectionable Features 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Senate today adopted 
the revised Capper-Tincher bill with lit- 
tle opposition and without a record vote. 
The measure as passed does not include 
many of the objectionable features of 
the original bill. Commenting upon it, 
just prior to its passage, Joseph P. Grif- 
fin, president of the Chicago Board of 








Trade, said: 
“It is the deliberate judgment of the 
grain exchanges and the grain trade gen- 


erally that “legislation to regulate their 
business is entirely unnecessary. Conse- 
quently, we have not advocated the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill or any other measure 
now under consideration before Con- 

ss. At the same time we find a pub- 
ic sentiment reflected in Congress which 
indicates a desire for some regulatory 
measure affecting grain exchanges and 
the grain business. That being the situ- 
ation, we bow to the great force of pub- 
lic opinion, and if the Capper-Tincher 
bill is enacted into law, will in all good 
faith attempt to function under its pro- 
visions. The bill, as finally drafted by 
the Senate agricultural committee, has 
eliminated many unfair and burdensome 
conditions, and it is my opinion that the 
exchanges can continue to function and 
serve the public, both producer and con- 
sumer, as heretofore.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 


TRANSATLANTIC MARKETS 


Business Remains Restricted and Flour 
Prices Unchanged—Small Purchases 
of Kansas Brands 


Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 9.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Business remains very restricted, 
only a few small purchases being report- 
ed, confined chiefly to Kansas flours. 
Canadian and springs continue out of 
line. Prices are unchanged from last 
week, but the market is disturbed by the 
exchange fluctuations. 

The Amsterdam council continues to 
offer flour to bakers considerably below 
importers’ prices, but not naming brands 
they will supply. 

Kansas mills are offering at $8.60@ 
8.80 per 220 lbs. Minnesotas are en- 
tirely out of line. C. F. G. Rarxes, 








GERMANY’S FLOATING DEBT 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—The 
floating debt of the German federal gov- 
ernment on- June 30, 1921, amounted to 
135,031,660,000 marks, according to a 
current statement of the Reichs-Finanz- 
ministerium. It increased 8,389,040,000 
marks during June, ee with ap- 
proximate increases 0 4,000,000,000 
marks in May, 6,250,000,000 in April, 
and an average monthly increase of 6,- 
250,000,000 marks during the last finan- 
cial year. During June 70,242,203,000 
marks of new treasury bills were issued 
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and 61,853,168,000 marks of discounted 
treasury bills were withdrawn, the dif- 
ference between these two figures re 
resenting the increase in the floating debt 
mentioned above. Joun Marrinan. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 

According to the latest report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States imported 51,004,024 bus of wheat 
and 1,420,884 bbls of flour during the 
12 months from July 1, 1920, to June 
30, 1921. These imports compare as fol- 
lows with the imports during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1919-20 and 1918-19 
(000’s omitted): 1929.21 1919-20 1918-19 


Wheat flour, bbis.... 1,421 1 
Wheat, bus, from— 





Camade ..cccccccee 50,694 38,968 4,738 
MeRICO .cccccccces a 11 2 
Argentina ........ 189 601 1,007 
AwmtraMe ..cleccece “ee 262 6,372 
Other countries ... 117 38 3 
Total wheat, bus.... 61,004 4,780 11,122 





PARE WALCOTT eee er ee. 


(weery ALARRARAEAELA LAR AA SE RAED DAES DARED EES 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 7 Aug. 9 
Aug. 6 July 30 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...291,260 307,530 281,730 330,435 
St. Paw) .cccocs 13,020 13,155 1,670 10,475 
Duluth-Superior 18,410 16,545 4,885 15,215 
Milwaukee 4,255 3,720 6,000 10,000 

Totals ...... 326,945 340,950 294,285 366,125 
Outside mills* .149,895 ...... 105,220 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.476,840 ...... SORSSS cccces 





St. Louis ...... 28,100 31,100 29,600 30,600 
St. Louist ..... 42,800 36,500 23,000 63,300 
Buffalo ........124,265 115,425 132,200 96,500 
Rochester ..... 7,500 6,900 3,800 8,000 
Chicago: ....00. 25,000 25,000 23,250 21,250 


Kansas City....110,100 110,700 64,000 75,700 
Kansas Cityt...453,480 445,185 226,845 309,960 


Omaha ........ 23,665 23,705 10,210 18,695 
Toledo .....+.- 37,100 32,200 20,000 33,635 
Toledof ....... 89,325 79,480 29,160 58,650 
Indianapolis ... 17,415 7,350 2,955 9,360 
Nashville** ....148,270 146,640 63,470 141,745 
Portland, Oreg. 26,270 ...... 9,265 15,655 
Seattle ........ 24,685 19,805 6,815 1,260 
Tacoma ....... 20,340 20,410 13,075 4,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 7 Aug. 9 


Aug. 6 July 30 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 53 56 61 61 
a. WUE 290020000 55 56 7 44 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 45 13 41 
Outside mills* .... 51 48 36 40 
Average spring.. 53 55 42 61 
Milwaukee ....... 18 15 25 55 
Oe eee 60 62 59 61 
St. Louist ........ 55 47 30 69 
Bufbaloe ..cccccccce 75 64 79 59 
Rochester ........+ 40 37 20 43 
Chicago .......++. 62 62 89 76 
Kansas City ...... 97 98 66 93 
Kansas Cityt ..... 91 95 50 71 
Omaha ....s...ees 98 98 42 77 
TOlede .c.cccccece 77 68 42 70 
Toledof .cccccecee 63 64 44 17 
Indianapolis ...... 33 32 13 41 
Nashville** ....... 71 71 24 74 
Portland, Oregon... 54 oe 19 60 
Seattle ....s.eeee8 47 38 11 2 
Tacoma .....ccece 36 36 23 8 
Totals ......se. 59 57 37 56 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 








The declining wheat market carried 
flour prices downward during the week, 
top patents averaging about 40c lower. 
Much of this decline was recorded on 
Aug. 8-9. The week brought little im- 
provement in export: trade, and there 
was no marked tendency toward domes- 
tic business for deferred shipment, buy- 
ing continuing to be largely for imme- 
diate requirements. The total volume of 
such buying was, however, considerable, 
and the mills were generally able to run 
at a satisfactory rate. Millfeed remained 
dull, and there was a slight decline in. 
prices. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Me © i isteedes $9.20 7.35 $6.95 
TUF BO nccccece 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Gee OE 2t6sbe06s 9.15 7.90 7.35 
SUMO A cccccece 10.05 9.05 8.60 
2 aaa 8.45 7.90 7.30 
ABE 2 ccccccce 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ....0.. 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Wem B coccccoes 9.50 9.20 9.75 
TOR. 8 nccccccce 10.15 9.80 10.10 
WOO, 2 cccccveces 8.80 8.65 9.20 
SE BD cccvcece 11.45 11.00 10.85 
om & sesssecce 12.10 11.80 11.55 
GR. be caccece 12.90 12.45 12.10 
BB 4 ckaeenn 13.55 12.80 12.60 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

SS eer $6. $5.90 45 
SOIF BO cccccece 6.70 6.00 6.45 
TRF 2 nccccccve 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 1 ....6... 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May 1 nccccece 6.00 5.90 5.70 
ARCH 1 ncccccecs 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ...ccee 6.80 6.95 7.26 
Wem B ccccceses 6.85 7.00 7.20 
SOM, B cccsccecs 7.30 7.35 7.35 
BOR, |B coccccces 7.00 6.75 7.20 
WOW. 2 cccccece 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oat, 2 ccccccece 10.30 10.00 10.05 
Sept, 2 ccccccse 10.35 10.25 9.65 
ABB. 2 ccccccce 11.30 10.85 9.80 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

July 31-Aug. 6... 53 93 62% 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average.. 44 50 36 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 6 
was $20.75 per ton, which compares with 
= following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Bmg. 2 ccvcecee OBE.00. PUR. 2 cccceces $32.75 
Taly 1 ..ccccee SG GOR. SD cscccees 33.25 
June 1 .......- See WOO. BD cccccces 37.75 
Mar 6. ccccecece 33.66 Nov. 1 ...cccer 35.95 
ADFT 2 ncccces Seeee OSG, & ccccccce 40.00 
March 1 ...... SES Bape. 2 .ccccess 47.10 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 9. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


juts; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FrLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring firat patent ....ccccccscsccccccce «oe $8.25@ 8.75 $8.20@ 8.70 §$.....@..... $8.50@ 9.00 $10.00@10.50 $8.50@ 8.75 $9.00@10.00 $9.75@10.00 $8.40@ 8.70  $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ......seseessecsesees 7.80@ 8.30 7.90@ 8.30 cee Doe. 7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.25 8.60@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.35 S.06D 6.00 ccc ec @accee 
Spring firat COMP ceccccccccccccccsccesccess 6.00@ 7.00 5.70@ 6.00 00 oP exe 5.25@ 5.75 6.25@ 7.25 pvicle ease 7.50@ 7.75 odend ie hese eeces — pee 
H:°d winter short patent ..........sseecere 6.90@ 7.50 a ae 6.75@ 7.10 6.50@ 6.80 err. et 7.25@ 7.50 7.60@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.26 7.40@ 8.50 6.75@ 7.00 
Hard winter GtPaight’.....cccccccccccceccce 6.40@ 7.00 0 Di oe 6.30@ 6.65 5.50@ 5.75 7.25@ 7.76 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 17.75 oe Pree 6.80@ 7.20 ee ee 
Hard wintet GG GIORE ccsecccesvecesscceece 5.40@ 5.80 — ae 5.00@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.00 6.00@ 6.75 once Qs ee Pee o06 os cace vee cove —— oe 
Scft winter short patent .......i.csccscceee 6.50@. 6.75 ae (Ds coos ae 6.25@ 7.00 rere, rere 6.50@ 6.75 err er 7.25@ 7.85 er Pe 7.75@ 8.00 

t winter straight ....c.ccccccccccccccece 6.00@ 6.30 Peer ---@. 5.50@ 5.90 7.00@ 7.50 *5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.35 6.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.50 
Scft winter first clear.....cccsccesccccccecs 5.25@ 5.50 oe e Bic cece ae 4.50@ 5.00 eer, Pree sree QDeoeey ere eee 5.75@ 6.25 occee @occce 5.30@ 6.00 
Rye ROR) QE cats ccédcdseiecbecysseeees 6.20@ 7.00 6.55@ 6.65 ee. Pee a Petry 7.75@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.50 60060 QP cece 7.25@ 7.75 @ --@. 

Rive QGMy MN ive 5 tne dete 066s 60 60405-08 5.95@ 6.35 4.40@ 4.50 eRe re eer Se eer 6.25@ 6.75 a Pee ee @ --@. 

FEED— 

PFing BERD sbdes cess uses bidad cess t60 664 Gene 16.25 @18.00 15.00 @15.50 ee Te er ere soe @ ce 23.00@23.50  24.00@ 25.00 @ 23.50 @ 23.50 -@. 
Hard Qe savas co tman’s ath bake 60064 16.50@18.00 oeee+@....-  11,00@12.00 15.50@16.50 coe @ ee. eS eee estes Ee 6 ee @ 23.50 @..... ae! ere 
Sott wWOURRR -WUEE os 65.5:546 6030 00becncoscseess 16.75 @18.00 “sqnsee sue ore eee oses 15.00@16.00 1+ @... 24.00@25.00 25.00@ 26.00 @ 24.00 @...--  17.00@19.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 17.50@18.50 «se++@15.00 13.00@14.00 occes De cece cca @Mece 24.00@25.00 23.00@24.00  25.50@26.00 +eee+@22.50 22.00@24.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ..........+.+ 23.50 @ 26.50 22.00@23.00 14.00@15.00 19.00@20.00 +06 @... 30.00@31.00  28.00@30.00  29.50@30.00 ccce SOOO — oco 0 oo cece 
Red OUP Ce as hasinteadeaésabevakens 31.00 @ 33.00 28.00@30.00 .....@..... a eer ooo Qe «+++ @40.00 37.00@38.00 eves + @87,00 =o - 38.50 =. Danses 
: Family patent Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Pere er $....@7.55 (49's) $5.30@6.00 $5.25 @5.75 $7.70@8.00 $9.60 @ 9.85 $7.90 @8.75 
San Francisco .. ....@8.50 (98's) ee +++ @6.50 «+» @8.50 sree @10,60 vee @9.70 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f. 





0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF 


Soviet Government Accepts Demand for Re- 
lease of American Prisoners—Inter- 
national Red Cross Acts 


The Russian Soviet government has 
agreed to liberate all American prison- 
ers, as one of the preliminaries to ob- 
taining American relief for the Russian 
famine districts, and arrangements for 
carrying out relief measures are expect- 
ed to take place in Riga this week. 

In the meantime the International Red 
Cross has sent out an emergency call, 
asking all relief organizations to meet in 
Geneva on Aug. 16. It is expected that 
this conference will result in interna- 
tional co-operation, under the direction 
of Herbert Hoover and the American 
Relief Administration. 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, the Bal- 
timore newspaper woman recently re- 
leased from a Russian prison after nine 
months of incarceration, states in an As- 
sociated Press interview that the Ameri- 
can relief workers will probably find 
12,000,000 persons in the Volga basin 
actually starving, and two thirds of the 
entire population of Russia on hunger 
rations. Mrs. Harrison attributes the 
situation to internal economic and po- 
litical disintegration under Soviet rule, 
and to the ravages of wars against Kol- 
chak and Wrangel, as well as to the 
drouth, 


REVOLT HINDERS FOOD IMPORTATION 


In the spring of last year, Mrs. Harri- 
son said, reserve supplies were nearly ex- 
hausted, but crop prospects were good. 
This was the situation when the Polish 
campaign brought further conscriptions 
and requisitions in addition to the nat- 
ural produce tax. At the close of 1920 
the government found the food supplies 
greatly inadequate, and in February the 
revolt hindered the importation for a 
time of foodstuffs from Siberia. 

Hope was pinned on a once good har- 
vest but the drouth set in, with an almost 
total loss to crops in the Volga region. 
Alarming reports began to pour into 
Moscow, not only of famine but of mass 
migrations from the Volga _ regions, 
which the government still is unable to 
control. 

The emigrants now are often greeted 
by natives with clubs and rifles, but the 
government’s efforts to stem the tide of 
emigration is without appreciable results. 

e health situation, Mrs. Harrison 
says, is distressing. While cholera is 
under control, incomplete figures showed 
there had been 34,000 cases to the end of 
July, most of them in the government 
of Astrakhan. 


ALL-RUSSIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 


The All-Russia relief committee, ar- 
ranged by various private organizations, 
and including such notable personages 
as Maxim Gorky, Tolstoy’s daughter, 
Alexandra, and the former duma presi- 
dent, Golovin, in an official report, made 
after a visit to the famine districts, 
gives new emphasis to the seriousness of 
the situation, although it is devoid of 
the sensational details now appearing in 
the press of northern Europe. 


“The worst conditions,” states the 
committee, “obtain in the government of 
Samara, along the east bank of the lower 


Volga. Here only one quarter of the 
ordinary harvest was gathered, and this 
was found to have no matured grain 
heads. 

“Whereas the orwage yield is 60 
poods—2,160 lbs—of grain to the hectare 
(24% acres), the present yield will not 
average more than eight poods in the 
district upon which the Russian people 
depend for their food. 

“Even worse as a picture, though pos- 
sibly less important in effect, are the 
conditions in the steppes of the Kirghiz, 
stretching north from the Caspian Sea 
to and into the government of Orenburg. 
This is the great cattle region of Russia. 
The wide steppes rolling between the 
Volga and Orenburg and the Caspian, 
which a few months ago were the home 
of Dany herds of cattle, are today a 
burning desert. 

“Where fire has not consumed its stub- 
ble to the level of the ground, grasshop- 
pers in hordes, which the remaining 
frightened peasants say are veritable 
clouds cr gener Blew sun, flit from one 
unburned oasis to another. 
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“The ts have driven what cattle 
were left to Orenburg, Ardusea and Ar- 
tubinsk market towns and are giving 
them away before they die, for the price 
of a day’s sustenance. 

“The population of the Kirghiz 
steppes are practically deprived entirely 
of their homes, but they are really 
nomads and are accustomed to wander. 


Numbering 1,000,000, they constitute a 
daring and robust element of the popu- 
lation.” 


TRANSPORTATION DEFICIENCIES 


Transportation deficiencies are among 
the elements that aggravate Russia’s 
present situation, according to the com- 
ee of reports prepared by the 

nited States Department of Commerce, 
and recently made public by Secretary 
Hoover. s 

“Out of a total of 19,106 locomotives 
in good condition before the war,” the 
survey states, “there are at present from 
5,500 to 7,650 reported in working order 
by different authorities, or a decrease of 
motive power by 60 to 75 per cent. Of 
that number approximately 1,000 are 
idle, owing to lack of fuel. Serviceable 
cars are reported at from 150,000 to 
286,000, or a decrease of from 48 to 70 
per cent of the pre-war number. 

“The roadbeds are reported in very 
bad condition, and if large repairs are 
not made in the next few months con- 
siderable sections will have to be closed 
to traffic. According to the latest esti- 
mate at least 25,000,000 ties must be re- 
placed, and the present programme calls 
for -— 5,000,000 replacements. A con- 
siderable mileage of branch lines has 
been removed and used for repair ma- 
terial. 

“The fuel situation is very serious. 
Cessation in production of coal by 80 
per cent and the deterioration of the 
mines has forced the railways to depend 
much more upon wood. Such wood must 
come from the forests of northern Rus- 
sia, and the haul is too long for supply 
to southern Russian railways. An effort 
has been made to change the locomotives 
on the southern railways into oil burners, 
but the gradual decline of oil production 
has limited their transformation. 

“The following table shows the indus- 
trial production during the year 1920, in 
percentages of pre-war output: 


Per cent 
WO WOM ccccccvccccccvccccvccececces 2 
COPPOP CFO cccccccccccccivccccesceces 0.6 
BEBE GPO scccvccccccccccceccecescsece 2 
Manganese OFC .....ccecereccccccsecs 2.6 
BE nec eddccccicccccccescscceteecece 15 
SOD SRN Fos ccecevecsoeceriees 5 
Wee TRGRRETT ccccccccscccesesccces 15 
WEOP BBB URT cece ccctccevcceseceses 20 
BEGAP TRSUST cccccccccccccccesccces 5 
WET 0% Has Fcorecdiecescccssecnceceee 15 
Production Of CoM] .....ccccccccscecs 20 
Cotton spindles operating ............ 3 


Woolen cloth: 

“It is thus estimated that industry in 
general has decreased over 90 per cent. 

“Under the rg es given by shipment 
of the former bank reserves of gold 
there has been some stimulation to im- 
ports. The total imports for six weeks, 
April 1 to May 15, are given as 60,000 
tons, or less than 4 per cent of pre-war 
averages for the same period. Exports, 
aside from pine logs, were reported as 
1,700 tons for yoo gt about one twen- 
tieth of 1 per cent of the same period 
pre-war. ecent reports as to instruc- 
tions given to foreign agents of the Rus- 
sian government indicate the practical 
exhaustion of gold and consequent reduc- 
tion of foreign purchases.” 





LONDON CREDIT FOR GERMANY 

Lonpvon, Ene., July 27.—It is reported 
in financial circles this week that ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
Germany will be able to obtain increased 
financial accommodation in London. Ac- 
cording to a press telegram from Berlin, 
an agreement has been concluded, under 
the sanction of competent German au- 
thorities, between a prominent firm of 
importers of grain and feedingstuffs and 
a group of big British banks for the 
granting of a credit of £3,000,000 to the 
import company for the purchase oversea 
of grain suitable for bread making 
against bills drawn at four months’ sight 
on the banks in question. 

The banks referred to are not the large 
London —_ stock banks, but private 
banking houses with continental connec- 
tions, such as Rothschilds, Barings, 
Kleinwort, Sons & Co. and Henry 
Schroeder & Co. There have been previ- 


ous instances during the last year or two 
of the London money market financing 
German import transactions, but this is 
the first instance of combined financing 
in that connection, and on that account 
has created a good deal of interest. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





HEADS TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Aug. 6.—“The 
joint congressional commission on agri- 
cultural inquiry has appointed Donald 
D. Conn, Minneapolis, to head the divi- 
sion on transportation,” Congressman 
Sidney Anderson announced here today. 
Mr. Conn will undertake to gather and 
compile information for the commission 
on transportation phases of the agricul- 
tural problem. 
: Joun Marrinan. 





BUSINESS AND CROP REPORT 


Annual Survey of Continental & Commercial 
Bank of Chicago Is Liberal in 
Crop Estimates 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 6.—The annual 
business and crop report issued by the 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, covering returns from 
banks scattered all over the country, 
shows larger yields than private esti- 
mates, but liberal losses from last year. 

“Farm production this year,” the re- 

port says, “will fall 10 per cent below 
the record made last season. The im- 
portant cereals returned to the average 
yield of previous years. This is one of 
the few summers of high temperatures 
in which crops passed safely through the 
midseason of July without serious impair- 
ment. The heat has been equal to that 
of 1880 and 1901, when crops were dried 
up. 
“The saving feature of this year’s re- 
current heat cycle has been the number 
of rains, not general, but scattered as to 
time, and in the main covering the im- 
portant part of the grain growing areas. 
The bumper crops of last season were 
not all consumed, except wheat, which 
made a record in the exportation to 
Europe. The crops gathered and indi- 
cated, with the large carry-over, will fur- 
nish the country with a supply equal to 
its needs and with a margin for export 
to the countries which have been less 
favored.” 

The bank’s estimate of important 
crops follows, with comparisons with the 
1920 yields (in bushels) : 

Bank 


estimate, 1921 
3,100,000,000 





Government 
estimate, 1920 
3,232,000,000 





++ 776,000,000 831,000,000 
- 1,175,000,000 1,526,000,000 
160,000,000 202,000,000 
65,000,000 69,000,000 


“The great value of an accurate 
knowledge of present business conditions 
is the fixing of a standard for measuring 
future action,” says the bank report on 
business conditions. “All business is car- 
ried on in anticipation of demands. Ac- 
curate knowledge of the present con- 
tributes to the quality of the anticipatory 
decision the influence of which is felt 
throughout the entire complex business 
structure. 

“Crop conditions are now good enough 
to warrant an anticipation of reasonable 
business activity. Other factors influ- 
encing the degree of this activity are 
conditions in foreign lands and govern- 
ment policies at home. Indefinite gov- 
ernment policies increase uncertainty. 
Transportation, taxation, tariff and fear 
of more and different interference by 
—— have all had an adverse in- 

uerice on business, according to hun- 
dreds of business men who contributed 
the material for this review. They are 
all vigorous in expressing the belief that 
‘less government in business’ would be 
more helpful than anything else. 

“In a general way the reports of con- 
tributors show that business averages 
some 60 per cent of that before the col- 
lapse in 1920. Collections are usually 
better than fair and, in a number of 
cases, note is made of the fact that ac- 
counts long past due are beng | reduced. 

“The spirit of the letters from con- 
tributors is good. There is shown an 
understanding of conditions, with no pes- 
simism and a calm confidence that time 
is the remedy. The fall of 1922 is given 
usually as the time when business activ- 
ity will become general and the turn to- 
ward real prosperity will be made.” 
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FARM CREDITS MEASURE 


Senate Adopts Administration’s Substitute 
for Norris Bill Designed to Relieve 
Agricultural Interests 


Wasurineoron, D. C., Aug. 6.—The Sen- 
ate adopted on Thursday the administra- 
tion’s substitute for the Norris bill to af- 
ford relief to the agricultural interests 
by supplying credits that will enable the 
withholding of farm products from the 
market until more favorable conditions 
appear. Since the adoption of the meas- 
ure, members of the Senate agricultural 
committee have advised farm associa- 
tions to withhold their products pending 
better market conditions. 

The new farm credit measure adopted 
in the form of an amendment to the 
War Finance Corporation authorizes the 
latter government agency to “issue and 
have outstanding its notes or bonds in 
an amount aggregating not more than 
four times its paid-in capital.” The au- 
thorized paid-in capital of the War 
Finance Corporation is $500,000,000, so 
that if the bill is enacted the corporation 
will have authority to issue and have out- 
standing bonds and notes of a total face 
value of $2,000,000,000. 

Under the provisions of the bill as 
passed by the Senate, whenever in the 
opinion of its directors conditions arising 
out of the war, or out of the disruption 
of foreign trade due to the war, have 
brought about an abnormal surplus ac- 
cumulation of “any staple agricultural 
product” of this country, and ordinary 
banking facilities are inadequate to en- 
able producers or dealers in such prod- 
ucts to carry them until they can be ex- 
ported in an orderly manner,” the Wir 
Finance Corporation can make the nec- 
essary advances to make possible the 
holding of the product pending better 
export conditions. 

Persons or agencies to whom the cor- 
poration can make advances for periv«is 
not exceeding one year are those engaged 
in the production, selling or marketing 
of such products; any person, govern- 
ment or subdivision of a foreign govern- 
ment purchasing such products, with the 
provision that in no instance can tlic 
money be expended outside the United 
States; and any bank, banker or trust 
company which makes or has made an 
advance to any producer or dealer or 
person engaged in the marketing of 
American agricultural exports. 

The corporation also is authorized, in 
“exceptional cases” and upon terms not 
inconsistent with the act, to purchase 
from financial institutions notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange or other instruments 
of indebtedness secured by chattel mort- 
gages, warehouse receipts, bills of lading 
or other instruments in writing convey- 
ing or securing marketable title to staple 
agricultural products, including live 
stock. No such obligations, however, 
shall be purchased which have a mia- 
turity at the time of purchase of more 
than five years. The total of advances 
made under these particular sections of 
the law shall not at any time exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

An amendment to paragraph 1, section 
13 of the original War Finance Corpora- 
tion act authorizes the Federal Reserve 
Board, “subject to the maturity limita- 
tions of the federal reserve act and to 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to discount the direct obligations 
of member banks secured by such notes 
or bonds of the corporation, and to re- 
discount notes or other negotiable instru- 
ments secured by such notes or bonds 
and indorsed by a member bank. Dis- 
counts or rediscounts under this section 
shall be at an interest rate equal to the 
prevailing rate for eligible commercial 
paper or corresponding maturities. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








DEATH OF ALBERT H. CASE 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Albert H. 
Case, formerly treasurer of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co., of this city, died at 
his home here, aged 52 years. Mr. Case 
had been ill for more than two years, 
and went to Florida in the hope of re- 
gaining his health. He was widely known 

among the milling trade of the district. 

T. W. Kwapr. 





Egypt is showing interest in tractors. 
Due to the heavy soil, small tractors of 
low power will not meet requirements. 
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August 10, 1921 
GRAIN GROWERS’ FINANCE 


Indiana Securities Commission Again Re- 
fuses to Permit Sale of $750,000 
Worth of Stock 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Aug. 6.—For a sec- 
ond time the Indiana Securities Commis- 
sion has refused a request of the Farm- 
ers’ Finance Corporation to sell $750,000 
worth of preferred stock in this state 
as a part of a national movement to 
finance the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc. The action was taken at the end of 
a hearing held this week in Indianapolis, 
which was requested by representatives 
of the grain growers’ organization follow- 
ing announcement last week that the re- 
quest had been denied. 

Under Indiana’s laws the preferred 
stock of a corporation must not be more 
than twice the amount of the common 
stock. The preferred stock of the Farm- 
ers’ Finance Corporation is $100,000,000, 
with only 21 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. No case that has come be- 
fore the securities commission has at- 
tracted more attention than that of the 
grain growers. 

Immediately after the announcement 
that the earlier decision of the state body 
had been reaffirmed, a statement was is- 
sued by John G. Brown, president of the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations, saying that the directors of the 
federation would meet in this city next 
week with representatives of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana and the Indiana State Grange to 
discuss the situation. 

“The Farmers’ Finance Corporation,” 
said Fred S. Jackson, of Chicago, attor- 
ney for the organization, who represent- 
ed it at the hearing before the securities 
commission, “can operate as any other 
organization in Indiana, except that it 
does not have the privilege of selling 
stock in the state. I believe it would be 
possible to organize a state finance cor- 
poration, which could buy the stock of 
the national organization, originally in- 
tended for sale in Indiana, and let the 
national body carry out its work in this 
state as originally intended.” 

In reaffirming its decision, the securi- 
ties commission made the following state- 
ment: “While it is clear that the board 
is not antagonistic to the programme 
back of the organization, yet under our 
laws on the issue of preferred stock, and 
under the rule adopted by the comission, 
we feel we cannot give our approval.” 

Questioning of officials of the Farmers’ 
Finance Corporation at the hearing 
brought out that the corporation contem- 
plated the selling of $100,000,000 worth 
of preferred stock; that the control of 
the stock would not rest with the owners 
of the preferred stock, who have no vote, 
but would rest with the holders of the 
21 shares of common stock, which have 
no par value. The members of: the se- 
curities commission said they were in- 
clined to the belief that the group which 
provides the money for the corporation 
should have control of it, and they were 
unable to understand how such could be 
the —_ under the organization as pro- 
posed, 

lt was brought out in the hearing that 
the stock of the finance corporation has 
been authorized for sale in Kansas and 
Oklahoma by officials of those states. 
The Ohio “blue sky” officials, it is under- 
Stood, have declined to authorize the 
Sale of the stock in their state. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Finance Corporation in Washington 

SearrLe, Wasn., Aug. 6.—The Farm- 
ers’ Finance Corporation, a national sub- 
sidiary organization of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., has filed its articles 
of incorporation at Olympia, preparatory 
to doing business in Washington. George 
C. Jewett, of Spokane, general manager 
of the Northwest Wheat Growers and a 
vice president of the Farmers’ Finance 
( orporation, said as to the latter: 
_ It is a mistaken notion that the 
finance corporation is to take the place 
of the banks in financing the activities 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc. We expect to work closely with 
the banks in moving the crops in an or- 
derly Manner. We have no intention of 
organizing our own banks in the farming 
communities, as has been rumored. That 
'S contrary to the general plan. We will 
inake loans to the co-operative organiza- 
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tions, and’ not direct to the individual 
farmer. 

“The finance corporation will issue 
bonds or debenture securities on the basis 
of 10 to 1, making its capacity for loan- 
ing ultimately $1,000,000,000. These de- 
benture securities will be offered to the 
investing public at interest rates to be 
porcini, | os conditions at the time of 
the sale. Our loans on wheat, corn, rye 
and other commodities will be the secur- 
ity for these debentures. In other words, 
the actual commodity will be behind the 
debenture. As soon as arrangements can 
be made to place the stock on the mar- 
ket, this will be done in the northwest- 
ern states. We anticipate that our farm- 
er members will take most of the pre- 
ferred stock. The debentures will be of- 
fered in the usual manner to investors. 
Anybody can buy them.” 

W. C. Tirrany. 


RECORD GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Flow of Grain Eastward by Lake and Rail 
Exceeds That of Former Years 
in Volume 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 6.—Primary re- 
ceipts of grain for the past two weeks 
were 76,000,000 bus, the largest on rec- 
ord. Primary arrivals of oats in the 
week just passed were 13,730,000 bus, 
setting a new record and exceeding last 
year’s figure by 9,875,000 bus. 

Western railroads are carrying more 
grain than ever before. During July the 
Rock Island hauled 15,927 cars, com- 
pared with 7,575 last year, and the pre- 
vious record of 12,700 in August, 1916. 
The Burlington handled 22,653 cars, or 
9,605 more than last year; this compares 
with the record of 15,607 cars in August, 
1918, 

There were 11,100 cars of grain on 
track here on Aug. 1, and 7,544 on Aug. 
6. Elevators loaded 5,464,000 bus into 
boats during the week. On Aug. 1 over 
1,100 cars of grain were unloaded. The 
normal unloading is 1,500 cars daily, 
when all the houses with water and rail 
connections are working. The necessity 
for loading grain into houses with water 
connections has prevented the use of two 
large railroad houses. 

It has been decided by the committee 
in charge of deliveries of grain in car 
lots on track, on future delivery con- 
tracts, that the excess or deficit in the 
quantity delivered, as compared with 
that called for in the original contract, is 
to be settled for on the basis of the 
market price at the time the weights are 
wer eeanell when the grain is unloaded. 
Heretofore the price has been based on 
that prevailing at the time the original 
contract was made. 

There were 1,356,000 bus wheat shipped 
from Chicago to Montreal this week. 
This is understood to be for Germany. 
Considerable more will go out as fast as 
boats and elevators can handle it, it 
being largely sold on credit of three to 
four months. 











New Record in Lake Shipments 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 6.—A new rec- 
ord has been set in the matter of lake 
shipments of grain from the Milwaukee 
port this season. Terminal elevators have 
loaded more than 11,000,000 bus grain, 
and cargoes are going forward at the 
rate of about 1,500,000 bus a week. The 
outgoing grain tonnage during the en- 
tire season of navigation last year was 
only about 6,000,000 bus. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Record Receipts in Kansas City 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 6—L. M. 
Betts, head of the closed car service de- 
partment of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and E. R. Robbins, director of 
service for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, met in conference with Kan- 
sas City railroad officials here Tuesday 
relative to the car and grain situation. 
Conditions were surveyed, but no definite 
action taken. 

Record monthly receipts were shown in 
Kansas City for July, when 14,210 cars, 
or 19,183,500 bus wheat, were received 
here. This compares with a previous high 
aggregate of 18,916,200 bus in August, 
1919. 


At the weekly meeting of directors of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, Tues- 
day, a suggestion was made that eleva- 


tors put on a night force to help relieve 
the congestion of about 4,500 cars of 
grain now on track here awaiting dispo- 
sition. There is no danger of an embar- 
go being placed on grain here, according 
to B. L. Hargis, president of the ex- 
change. 
R. E. Srerune. 


St. Louis Receipts Break Record 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Receipts of 
wheat at St. Louis for July were the 
largest in the history of the market, 
amounting to 9,767,000 bus, and exceed- 
ing those of July, 1920, by 5,497,000 bus. 
The largest month’s receipts up to this 
time was in 1918, when they reached a 
total of 8,613,101 bus, which is 1,153,899 
less than the July receipts this year. 

Receipts of wheat at this market since 
Jan. 1 also break all records, totaling 
28,933,926 bus, against 13,790,058 for 
the corresponding period of 1920. Ship- 
ments of wheat since Jan. 1 were 20,035,- 
585 bus, against 10,735,445 for the same 
period in 1920. 

Shipments of wheat from St. Louis for 
July also showed an increase over those 
of preceding years, as they totaled 4,- 
682,210 bus, against 2,252,000 in July, 
1920, an increase of 2,430,210 bus. 

The increased volume of wheat being 
handled at this market is to a large ex- 
tent attributed to the federal barge line, 
which is carrying thousands of bushels 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf for ex- 
port, because of the saving in freight 
rates. 

Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis are more optimistic this 
week regarding general transportation 
conditions. The heavy movement of 
grain from the farms and to the sea- 
board is helping materially to swell the 
total tonnage. Officials of southern roads 
report traffic keeping up well, particu- 
larly the run of wheat to the Gulf for 
export. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Heavy Receipts at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Receipts of 
grain by lake at this port continue heavy, 
and a brisk movement is expected during 
the rest of the month. Over 3,000,000 
bus grain arrived here this week, com- 
pared with 480,000 a year ago. Flour 
receipts were 105,000 bbls, 100,000 less 
than last year. 

Shipment of grain to Montreal by 
lake from Buffalo elevators this week 
were 497,000 bus, of which 301,000 were 
wheat, 127,000 corn and 69,000 rye. 

The barge canal, from the opening of 
the season this year to Aug. 1, carried 
3,660,377 bus grain from Buffalo to New 
York, compared with 1,082,000 for the 
same time a year ago. 

Never before was so large a proportion 
of the wheat threshed in this state in 
July. Farmers are drawing it to the 
mills and getting $1.10@1.20 bu, the top 
price for the finest. 

The decline in grain rates to seaboard 
ports for export will have little effect on 
the movement through Buffalo, as Mont- 
real rates are still cheaper. However, it 
is said there are certain conveniences and 
benefits to be derived from American 
handling which brings the new rate near- 
er a parity, and may help some. 

Stocks of wheat here are 395,000 bus, 
compared with 171,000 a year ago. Last 
year there were only 700,000 bus corn 
and oats in store, while today over 6,- 
500,000 were reported. 

E, Baneasser. 





Increase in Number of Loaded Cars 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—An in- 
crease of 14,096 in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight on American 
railroads during the week ended July 23 
compared with the previous week, was 
shown by reports received from carriers 
by the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. The total for 
the week was 790,348 cars, which was, 
however, a decrease of 138,070 compared 
with the corresponding week last year 
and 119,334 less than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1919. 

e principal increase during the week 
of July 23 was in the loading of grain 
and grain products, which totaled 64,919 
cars, or 7,928 more than during the pre- 
ceding week. This total was 29,442 cars 
greater than that for the corresponding 
week in 1920, and 13,374 more than in 


~ 
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the corresponding week of 1919. It also 
was 7,804 cars above the peak loadin 
of any-week since January, 1919, whic 
is as far back as the car service division 
records go. 

Tabulations also show that from June 
1 to July 28, inclusive, 362,800 cars have 
been loaded with grain and grain prod- 
ucts. This is 100,000 more than were 
loaded with that commodity during the 
same period last year. It also exceeded 
the loadings for the same period in 1919 
by 83,400 cars. 

Except for grain and grain products, 
the loading of all commodities was less 
during the week than during the corre- 
sponding week in 1920. 


JoHn Marrinan. 


Preparing to Move Montana Crop 

Great Fars, Mont., Aug. 6.—W. R. 
Smith, neral superintendent of the 
central division of the Great Northern 
Railroad, has been getting empty box 
cars distributed over his division pre- 
paratory to handling the new grain crop, 
which is already coming to market. He 
says that he has assurance of plenty of 
cars, all properly coopered, to handle the 
grain satisfactorily and safely, and that 
there will be ample motive power to take 
care of the traffic as fast as it is ready 
to move. Railroad officials in this sec- 
tion think there will be a steady flow of 
wheat as soon as threshing begins, and 
that there will be little disposition to 
hold the grain. Joun A. Curry. 


Winter Wheat Movement Via Duluth 

Dututru, Minn., Aug. 8.—The move- 
ment of winter wheat from Omaha to 
Duluth up to Saturday aggregated 1,- 
355,000 bus, and 150 cars more were re- 
ceived today that are not yet reported 
by elevators. The Barnes-Ames Co. is 
receiving all of it, and it is going out 
for export. The company expects to 
bring considerable more this way. 


F. G. Cartson. 





DOMINION MILLERS MEET 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 6.—The Dominion 
Millers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Toronto on Thursday afternoon. 
This organization is composed of Ontario 
millers practically all of whom manufac- 
ture winter wheat fiour. 

H. L. Rice, St. Mary’s, Ont., read the 
annual report, and the president ad- 
dressed the meeting. A standard table 
was adopted for buying Ontario winter 
wheat. C. B. Watts, secretary of the as- 
sociation, spoke on the possible prices of 
new crop wheat, and M. A. Pollock, man- 
ager Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
gave an address on the outlook of the ex- 
port flour trade from an Ontario miller’s 
point of view. In the evening the mem- 
bers held their annual dinner in the 
Mossop Hotel. 

Officers for the year are: president, R. 
A. Thompson, Lynden; vice president, J. 
G. Wolverton, Wolverton; second vice 
president, S. Fisher, Barrie; secretary- 
treasurer, C. B. Watts, Toronto. Direc- 
tors: James Cullen, Woodstock; C. R. 
Hunt, London; W. T. Moore, Meaford; 
H. L. Rice, St. Mary’s; S. R. Stewart, 
New Hamburg; W. Snider, Conestogo. 


A. H. Batmey. 





NORDYKE & MARMON PERSONNEL 

Several changes in the official and ex- 
ecutive personnel of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., including the creation of 
two new vice presidents, are announced 
by Walter C. Marmon, president of the 
company. 

A. R. Heiskell and H. G. Shafer are 
the two new vice presidents. H. L. Pur- 
dy, formerly assistant treasurer, fills Mr. 
Heiskell’s former position as treasurer; 
H. H. Rice, formerly sales manager, be- 
comes secretary of the company in Mr. 
Shafer’s place. 

H. H. Brooks is now sales manager, 
and A. J. Rogers, advertising manager, 
takes his former place of assistant sales 
manager. 





STEVEDORES’ STRIKE SHORT-LIVED 

DututH, Minn., Aug. 8.—The strike 
of stevedores working for. the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, which de- 
veloped in the last days of July, was 
short-lived. Last week the company had 
about half the strikers and as many more 
new men at work. F. G. Cartson. 
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WHEAT ESTIMATE 757,000,000 BUS 





Government Report for August Shows Decline in Both Winter and Spring 
Wheat Estimates—Corn Crop Again Estimated at Over 
3,000,000,000 Bus—Other Grains Show Loss 


The ernment estimate of the grain 
crops, on their condition Aug. 1, 
shows a general decline from the esti- 
mates made a month ago. Winter wheat 
now is estimated at 544,000,000 bus, as 
against 573,930,000 a month ago, while 
spring wheat now stands at 213,000,000 


bus, as a a July estimate of 235,- 
482,000. condition of spring wheat 
is placed at 66.6 per cent, as against 80.8 


last month. Thus the total wheat pro- 
duction is estimated at 757,000,000 bus, 
as t 809,412,000 in July. 
corn crop is now placed at 3,082,- 
000,000 bus, as against 3,123,139,000 in 
July. The condition is given as 84.3, as 
against 91.1 a month ago. The oats cro 
is estimated at 1,137,000,000 bus, wit 
condition 64.5, as against a yield of 1,- 
$28,937,000 bus and a condition of 177.6 
last month. Barley now stands at 171,- 
000,000 bus, with a condition of 71.4, as 
nst 184,288,000 bus and a condition 
of 814 in July. The rye estimate is 64,- 
$00,000 bus, a reduction from the 69,956,- 
000 estimated a month ago. Buckwheat 
is placed at 13,000,000 bus, on an acreage 
of 691,000, and a condition rated at 87.2. 
The flax production is given as 8,900,000 
bus, as against 9,671,000 last month, and 
the condition as 70.0, as against 82.7. 
Comparisons of the Aug. 1 estimates 
with the final estimates of previous years 
appear in the following tables. 





United States—Grain Crops 

Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1921. 767 38,032 1,137 171 64 9 ee 
1920. 790 38,232 1,524 202 
1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 , 2. 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 138 «17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «263 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 «12 
1915 1,026 2,996 1,649 229 64 14 «16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 
1918. 763 2,447 1,122 178 +41 #18 «14 
1912. 730 38,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 636 2,886 1,186 174 36 138 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 =8 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,690 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 7386 2,927 965 180 88 26 16 
1905. 693 2,702 953 — ss Ss 2 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140 27 23 16 
1903. 688 2,244 784 132 «29 
1902. 670 2,624 988 135 34 29 16 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 «#418 ~= «#16 
1900. 522 2,106 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 94 +. 4&8 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 5630 1,903 699 os 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 ee 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 — mm «wo 
1894. 460 1,213 662 ee aa 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 ee 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 oOo 86 .. 32 





Winter Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 winter wheat crop, by principal 
states, based on conditions Aug. 1, compared 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 Av’ge 

New York ...... 8,566 10,258 9,147 
Pennsylvania ... 25,322 24,900 26,807 
Maryland ....... 10,228 11,390 10,818 
Virginia ........ 9,646 11,425 14,584 
North Carolina.. 4,705 8,471 7,982 
ere 27,379 28,308 39,826 
Indiana .......: 22,728 23,400 37,936 
TERmOlg cccccsece 38,608 35,720 42,485 
ichigan ....... 14,949 13,795 15,647 
TOWER cccccsccece 8,913 8,491 9,696 
Missouri ........ $0,128 32,500 38,402 
Nebraska ....... 52,738 58,02 45,411 
Kansas ......... 117,998 136,844 100,471 
Kentucky ....... 6,766 5,610 9,878 
Tennessee ....... 4,734 4,028 7,133 
TORAS occccccces 19,385 15,925 19,543 
Oklahoma 37,200 46,240 38,207 
Montana . 4,166 3,900 10,726 
Colorado 16,565 17,195 9,223 
Utah ccccccccves 2,863 2,340 3,549 
Tdaho ...csesees 9,642 8,000 7,808 
Washington 30,922 20,120 19,793 
Oregon .....+.+. 17,395 17,56 12,994 
California ...... 8,565 9,100 8,798 
United States... 544,000 677,763 672,401 





Spring Wheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 spring wheat crop, by principal 
states, based on conditions Aug. 1, compared 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 Av’ge 
Minnesota ...... 27,174 27,940 51,063 
North Dakota 68,342 68,400 81,633 
South Dakota 26,428 26,470 43,330 
Montana ....... 19,123 15,950 15,156 
Washington 20,092 17,862 17,560 





United States.. 318,000 209,365 253,496 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 

in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
————- Acres———_,_ --— Bushelsa—~ 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921*.. 38,721 18,028 66,744 644 213 7567 
1920... 37,998 19,419 67,412 681 209 790 


1918... 37,130 22,061 69,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 46,941 418 2383 651 
see 34, 17,966 62,786 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 362 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,641 6865 206 891 
1918... 31,690 18,486 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,248 46,816 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 46,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
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THRESHING IN NORTHWEST 


Good Progress Made, and Reports Generally 
Show Good Milling Quality—Crop 
News from Other Sections 

Good progress in threshing has been 
made in the Northwest, and reports gen- 
erally show good milling quality. A ma- 
jority of the reports indicate wheat light 
in weight, but strong and glutinous. If 
present reports can be taken as a cri- 
terion, there will be comparatively little 
No. 1 wheat on this crop. About the 
usual amount of stacking has been done. 

The following, compiled from reports 
received from mills, show actual yields 
or a comparison with those of a year 


ago: 





MINNESOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Cambridge ..... 8—-15b 10-30b ...... 10-20b 
Faribault ...... 110% 90% 100% 100% 
Lake Park ..... 5-12b 12-20b 9-20b ...... 
Crookston ..... 10b 20b 15b 22b 
Perham ........ 105% 75% 65% 95% 
Princeton ...... 50% TOG wcoeee 16% 
Montevideo ..... 110% 90% 100% ...... 
Lanesboro ...... 82% 50% 50% 90% 
Melrose ........ 8—-16b 40b 18b 20b 
Willmar ........ BHT ncccce covces soeces 
WOlGF cccccccese 0% 650% 10% 130% 
Sauk Rapids ... 100% 50% 70% 125% 
Weho .ccccececes 75% 650% 65% 110% 
Kenyon ........ 12-15b 75% 85% 100% 
Blooming Prairie 100% 60% 10% 10% 
Winona ........ 100% 100% 100% ...... 
Watertown ..... 80% 75% 100% 110% 
Osakia ......e0s 125% CEH ncvicce 100% 
Gee -MeweRs cco TOD cccace coccss 600es0 
Morristown ..... 12b 40b 30b 20b 
Morris ........++ 110% .crcce FED ccvcse 
New Prague 110% 90% 90% 110% 
DIET * a 0:06 0:09:00 Jo 90% 100% 60% 


120 
Thief Riv, Falls 100% 60% 60% 80% 
Mankato ....... 100% 
Albert Lea ..... 130% 90% 100% 100% 


New Ulm ....... 9b 30b 20b 20b 


Sauk Center .... 12b 20b 15b 18b 
Twin Valley .... 90% 60% 95% ...... 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 


Mandan ........ 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Cavalier .....+.. 75% 125% 125% 100% 
Mott ceccccscece 25 Failure 50% 
Pere 90% 100% 90% 100% 
TAGDOR cccccccce 80% 50% 60% 0% 
GramG Forks ... 90% ccocce civces cosees 
Devils Lake .... 90% 100% 175% 80% 
Lidgerwood .... 100% 75% 80% 100% 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 


Palle Fourche .. 100% SOW cecece 50% 
Mitchell ........ Better Light Fair Good 

Redfield ........ 15% 25% 30% 80% 
Watertown ..... 6-14b 20-50b 36D ...00. 
Aberdeen ....... 60% 15% 715% 100% 
Webster ........ 100% 650% 60% ...... 
Groton .......+. 110% 170% 80% 105% 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 6—The P. S. 
Goodman crop et issued for Clement, 
Curtis & Co. places winter wheat at 
563,000,000 bus, or about the same as a 
month ago, but 10,000,000 bus less than 
the government estimate, and 15,000,000 
short of last year’s final returns. Spring 
wheat condition is 64.1, against 80 last 
month, indicating 203,000,000 bus, against 
209,000,000 last year. Total all wheat is 
766,000,000 bus, or 21,000,000 less than 
last year’s final. 

R. O. Cromwell, who has been over the 
Northwest for E. W. Wagner & Co., says 
that his investigations into the milling 

uality of spring wheat finds it better 
ry a year ago gluten, as proved by 
milling laboratory tests. South Dakota 
and Minnesota Ap | is better because 
of less rust, without the excessive 


moisture of last year. He believes that 
200,000,000 to 207,000,000 bus is about 
right for the 1921 crop. 

we rains over a large area of the 
corn belt have checked deterioration, but 
considerable dam has been done. 
Even with the losses, there is the pros- 
pect of a crop fully ample for all re- 
quirements. 

Monrreat, Que., Aug. 6.—Recent rains 
have somewhat helped the growth of 
cereals in this province, but it is expected 
that crops generally will be below the 
average. 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Aug. 6—The 
weather for the week was normal in most 
er and there were scarcely an 
unfavorable features from an agricul- 
tural standpoint. Harvesting of barley, 
wheat and oats is practically over in 
most sections. The rice crop, according 
to the report of Harry Cauthard, super- 
intendent of the Western Canal Co., is 
ripening earlier than usual. The total 
wheat crop of the state of California is 
estimated, as of July 1, to be 8,565,000 
bus, compared with 16,335,000 in 1920. 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 6.—Accord- 
ing to George H. Moran, inspector for 
the Montana grain grading department, 
there will be considerable Montana 
wheat affected by smut this year. He 
received his first sample of the 1921 crop 
~ — this week from the High- 
w country east of Great Falls. It 
had been harvested by a combine, and 
was considerably affected by water, due 
to the recent rains, so that it graded 
only No. 4. The wheat handled by this 
grading station last year graded 95 per 
cent dark hard winter, but Mr. Moran 
thinks this year’s crop probably. will 
mostly fall into the hard winter grade. 
Dark hard winter commanded 5c more 
than hard winter this week. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 6.—There has 
been considerable rain in this district in 
the last week, and ome conditions for 
corn have improved. Oat harvest is well 
under way. As a rule the straw is short, 
and some pieces have been mowed and 
raked instead of bound. While no oats 
have been threshed, it is a good guess 
that the yield will be light. eads 
shelled out in the hand indicate the oats 
have long “bills.” 

Seatritz, Wasu., Aug. 6.—The week 
was without rain, and cutting proceed- 
ed without interruption. Harvest is well 
advanced, and threshing from the shock 
is in progress. Record winter wheat 
yields of food quality continue to be re- 
ported. Spring wheat promises at least 
a normal yield, taking the Pacific North- 
west as a whole, though late sown spring 
wheat is suffering for rain. 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 6.—While the con- 
dition of corn is excellent in the main 
corn belt of this state, parts of south 
central and western counties have suf- 
fered from lack of moisture, according 
to this week’s report issued by the Bu- 
reau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
Considerable of the shocked wheat in the 
southeastern quarter of the state has 
been badly bleached by rain, and the test 
weights are running lower. Many farm- 
ers are now plowing for fall wheat. 
Yields of oats. vary, but the crop may 
approximate the 10-year average. Re- 
ports on spring wheat show further dam- 
age from drouth. 

Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 6.—Showers 
early in the week caused some delay to 
harvest of winter wheat, but this was of 
short duration and was confined to lim- 
ited- areas. Harvest is well along, and 
threshing from the shock is in progress 
in some localities. In Wallowa County 
some fields of winter wheat are badly 
lodged. Late spring wheat and oats, 
where not irrigated, are suffering from 
drouth, but in some eastern counties are 
doing better since the recent rains. Early 
spring wheat and oats are generally ma- 
ture. Corn needs rain, except where ir- 
rigated. 

Ocpen, Uran, Aug. 6.—Weather con- 
ditions have been ideal throughout Utah 
and Idaho for harvesting during the past 
week. There has been little moisture aut, 
with wheat far advanced, this is consid- 
ered an excellent condition rather than 
a detriment. The weather bureau re- 
ports for the week show the harvest of 
wheat rapidly progressing in all parts of 
Utah. Similar reports come from south- 
ern Idaho. . ” 


August 10, 1921 
CENTRAL RATES LOWERED 


Railroads in Central Freight Association 
Territory Follow Eastern Lines’ Lead 
in Cutting Grain Tariffs 


Freight rates on grain, grain products 
and grain byproducts from Chicago and 
the central freight association territory 
to North Atlantic seaboard ports for ex- 
port will be reduced 714c¢ per 100 lbs as 
the result of conferences between rail- 
way and shippers’ representatives at 
Chicago. 

The central freight association terri- 
tory includes points located on and 
north of the Ohio River, on and east of 
the Mississippi River, south of the I/li- 
nois-Wisconsin state line, east of Lake 
Michigan, south of the Great Lakes, and 
west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 

The rates from points in this territory, 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line on 
like traffic to the same ports for expo:t, 
will also be adjusted with relation to tie 
reduced rates from Chicago. 

Application will be filed immediately 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to make the reduced 
rates on export traffic effective on 10 
days’ notice but, in the event that tec 
Commission declines to approve the a)- 
plication, the reduced rates are to ‘ec 
filed with the Commission to become e?- 
fective within 30 days. The reduced 
rates will expire Dec. 31, 1921. 

The proposition of the carriers th it 
domestic rates on grain, grain products 
and grain byproducts be reduced 41. 
per 100 lbs from Chicago, including 
points as far west as the Mississi))i 
River to points east of Buffalo and 
Pittssburgh, was discussed at the (C1ji- 
cago page 4 

As to both export and domestic ratcs, 
the usual differentials are to govern |)e- 
tween New York and other Atlantic s.a- 
board ports. 

The present and proposed carl..d 
rates in cents per 100 lbs from Chic: co 
to New York are as follows: 


co Export—7_ Domestic 


Pro- Pro 
Present posed Present posed 

Grain ..ccccce 30 22% 34% 3 
Grain products 32 24% 35 39% 
WIOUP .cccscee 31 23% eevee vnae 





Conferences on Transportation 

Cuicaco, Iix., Aug. 6.—Two confer- 
ences were held here this week between 
carriers and grain and milling represn- 
tatives. One was with reference to ‘he 
proposed all-rail freight reduction of 
74,c per 100 lbs on grain and grain 
products from Chicago to the eastern 
seaboard for export. Representatives of 
milling interests insisted that proper cn- 
sideration be given to wheat products in 
any changes made in tariffs, and tliat 
there must be a re-adjustment of ‘io- 
mestic rates on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts if the reduced rates for export ‘re 
to become effective. The other conf«r- 
ence considered a proposed increase in 
the milling-in-transit charge in C.F’. \. 
territory from ¥c to le per 100 li-s. 
This was vigorously oppo by milling 
representatives. 

_In addition to A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federatic, 
there were present C. V. Topping, sec':- 
— of the Southwestern Millers’ Leag:ic, 
and also representatives of the Menncl 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, Acme-Evas 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and Lough-y 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Montice!'o, 
Ind. Several of the grain exchanges hd 
representatives at the conferences, whi'h 
were presided over by Eugene Mor::s, 
chairman of the Central Freight As:o- 
ciation. No decision was announced °- 
garding either of the proposals discuss« 4. 

A. S. Purves. 





. , Benefit to Western Shippers 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 6.—The 7' :¢ 
reduction in 100-lb freight rates 0 
grain, grain products and grain bypro'- 
ucts from Chicago and Central Freig tt 
Association territory to North Atlantic 
ports for export will put middle we:t- 
ern apes on practically an even foct- 
ing with Chicago shippers, according ‘0 
L, E. Banta, traffic manager of the I"- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, who atten- 
ed a conference of railway and shippers’ 
representatives at which the decrease ws 
a on. 

(Continued on page 653.) 
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The trade seems to be getting to a 
point where it has to have flour and, 
consequently, freer buying is in order. 
Bookings by city mills last week showed 
an improvement over the preceding week. 
As for some time past, orders are accom- 
panied y shipping directions, with the 
request that the flour be hurried along. 
Interior mills also participated in the 
improvement. One country miller writes 
that he has his output for August sold 
on old crop flour, and 10 days’ run in 
September on new wheat. 

Some mills have withdrawn quotations 
on strictly old wheat flour, since their 
bookings will take care of practically all 
the old wheat they have on hand. Quo- 
tations on a mixture of old and new 
wheat average 50@60c bbl under last 
week’s price. New crop flour, Septem- 
ber shipment, at mill’s option, is held 
at 50c@$1 bbl under spot prices. 

As is customary at this time of year, 
one hears of a very wide spread in ask- 
ing prices on new crop flour. One quo- 
tation of $7.75 bbl in 98-lb cotten sacks, 
delivered Illinois points, was reported 
being made by an interior mill last week 
on its top, patent. A city mill this week 
is represented to have sold the trade in 
Wisconsin on the basis of $8, delivered in 
49-lb sacks. This would be equivalent 
to about $7.70, Minneapolis. 

Clear flours are very quiet. First clear 
has been sold at as low as $5.75 bbl in 
jutes here, while second clear is practi- 
cally unsalable. The latter is down on 
a feed basis again. 

Mills quote top family patents at 
$8.20@8.70 bbl, standard patent $7.90@ 
8.30, second patent $7.60@7.80, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $6.50@6.90, first 
clear $5.70@6, second clear $3.75@4, 
140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. ° 


DURUM FLOUR 

A slight improvement in durum flour 
trade was reported the past week. Buy- 
ers, however, took only ee to fill re- 
quirements, and sales generally were for 
immediate shipment. e trade refuses 
to anticipate its future needs, and con- 
tinucs to buy only as needed. Export 
business is not very actiye. Business 
consists of scattered sales of clears and 
semolinas in small lots. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.75@ 
6.50 bbl, jute, medium semolina, $6.60@ 
6.65; No. 8 semolina, $6.05@6.50; durum 
flour, $5.25@5.40; clear, $4@4.40,—f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, 

b 

A brisk inquiry has develo; for 

standard middling. in the last arg and 
these are now selling at a premium of 
50e ton over bran. A week ago, standard 
miids were selling at 50c under bran. 
It i; understood that middlings in Kan- 
Sas City this week have sold at $2.50@3 
over bran, 
_ Vemand in the West and central states 
is ood, and a better inquiry is reported 
from the East. Red reg A practically 
unobtainable, and buyers are turning to 
flour middlings, Offerings of these are 
limited, and this may account for the 
heavier buying of standard middlings. 
J ocal jobbers reported having sold red 
Cog this week at as high as $32 ton, Min- 
neapolis, 

Mills quote bran at $15@15.50. ton, 
standard middlings $15, flour middlings 
522@23, red dog $28@3S0, rye middlings 
512@14, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minne- 


apolis, 
LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 
London exchange is quoted by Minne- 


“polis banks as follows: sight, $3.65; 


three-day, $3.64, ; 60-day, $3.61. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30.80. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Aug. 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
This WOOK cccsccccccccese 291,260 53 
Last week ....+..seeeeeee 307,530 56 
WORF OBO ccccccccccvccece 281,730 61 
Two years agO .....+.+45+ 330,435 61 
Three years ago .....+..++ 376,915 62 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output ofac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1921°...... 45 289,800 149,895 61 
1920°*...... 45 289,800 105,220 36 
2OZLF.. wee 59 355,290 170,605 48 
1920f...... 59 355,290 123,970 35 
*Week ending Aug. 6. ftWeek ending 


July 30. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 6, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 2,372 1,337 1,765 2,171 
Duluth .....4% 817 439 53 29 
Totals .....+. 3,189 1,776 1,818 2,200 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 6, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis .. 71,887 107,858 106,380 76,464 
Duluth ....... 44,060 21,615 90,325 17,075 
Totals ..... 116,947 129,473 196,705 95,539 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 6; in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 979 1,177 756 40 
Duluth ...eeee 675 602 150 7 
Totals ...... 1,654 1,779 906 47 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Heavier arrivals of new spring wheat 
and less aggressive buying by mills the 
latter part of the week caused a break of 
30@40c in premiums. Up till Thursday, 
premiums had been very firm, due to 
competition between local and interior 
mills for choice milling grades, and fancy 
Montana spring sold as high as 75@80c 
over September. Since Friday, new ar- 
rivals increased and the competition be- 
tween mills disappeared, bringing about 
a daily drop in Fig onan: until today, 
when they reacted a few cents. 

New wheat arriving here so far has 
been of very good quality and high glu- 
ten content, and mill buyers seem to 
favor it. Today, an eastern milling de- 
mand sprang up for arrive wheat. There 
were offers of lic over er for 
No. 1 dark northern for of August 
shipment. 

Montana spring sold today as high as 
48c over September, but the general run 
went at 35@45c over; North Dakota, 25 
@40c over; South Dakota, 20@30c over. 

Durum wheat receipts increased the 

week, and demand was rather quiet. 

o. 2 amber was quoted around Septem- 
ber price to 2c over. 

nter wheat was in a little better de- 


mand this week, and offerings were fair. 
Kansas No. 1 hard sold around Septem- 
ber price to 5c over; Nebraska, 2@3c 
under September; Montana, 3@5c over. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was little activity in the coarse 
grain market, and prices were easier the 
past week. Cash corn was rather draggy, 
with no snap to the demand. Choice yel- 
low grades were taken by millers and 
grinders. Closing prices, Aug. 8: No. 3 
yellow, 49@50c bu; No. 3 mixed, 48@49c. 

Oats were sluggish and easier. Offer- 
ings were heavier, and demand slow. No. 
3 white closed at 307%,@31%%c bu; No. 4 
white, 287%, @30%,¢c. 

Rye was quiet and featureless. Ship- 
ping competition died out, and mills re- 
duced their bids. Offerings were a little 
heavier. No. 2 closed at $1.0014@1.011%, 


u. 

Barley was mixed. Although it was 
rather quiet most of the week, demand 
was fair on a few days. Buyers picked 
up choice malting grades at a slight ad- 
vance, and medium grades also were bet- 
ter. Closing range, 39@60c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil meal was steady and a fair 
week’s business was reported by most 
mills. Demand has fallen off this week, 
however, both for near-by and deferred 
shipments. Crushers quote oil meal at 
$40 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Oil cake was in a slump for a week 
or two, and prices went as low as $42 
ton, New York, but during the past few 
days demand has picked up, and prices 
are stronger. Oil cake is now quoted 
around $43@44 ton, New York. Busi- 
ness, however, is limited, and importers 
nearly all want cake for near-by ship- 
ment, while most mills are pretty well 
sold up and are not quoting for shipment 
earlier than September. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Arlington (Minn.) Mill Co.’s mill 
has been shut down. 

The Big Diamond Mills at Morristown, 
Minn., are being overhauled and repaired. 

Herman F. Betow is now head miller 
for the Shane Bros. & Wilson Uo. at 
Shakopee, Minn. 

Austin George, of Minneapolis, is now 
on the road for the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co. in Ohio. 

The C. S. Christensen Co., Inc., Ma- 
delia, Minn., expects to begin operating 
its mill about Sept. 1. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. will 
close its A mill this week for repairs. A 
new rope drive will be installed. 

William H. Smith, freight agent for 
the Northern Pacific road at Minneap- 
olis, has been promoted local agent. 

John E. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
on a camping trip in northern Minne- 
sota. 


Robert Pythin, Indianapolis, represen- 
tative in Indiana for the Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited the mill 
office last week. 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
Coast to British ports have been reduced 
4c to 26c per 100 lbs. The reduction be- 
came effective Aug. 6. 

F. E. Bradberg, of the Northern Mill- 
ing Co., Wausau, Wis., is in Minneapolis 
endeavoring to find a head miller for his 
company’s .300-bbl mill. 

Fred L. Cobb, of the sales department 
of the Pillsbu Flour Mills Co., re- 
turned last wi from a vacation trip 
to Boston and other eastern points. 

Grant Boardman, for many years head 
miller for the New Richmond (Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co., resigned Aug. 1. His 
plans for the future are somewhat in- 
definite. 

A general meeting of the creditors of 
the Rush City (Minn.) Milling Co. will 
be held in the offices of the Midland Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Thursday, at 
2:30 p.m. 

Fred J. Bonno, of Easton, Pa., will 
represent the.St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in New York state outside of New 
York City. Mr. Bonno was formerly a 
salesman for the Listman Mill Co. 

John D. Bossert, formerly with the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. at Philadel- 
phia, has started in the brokerage busi- 
ness. for himself in that city, and visited 
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Minneapolis last week in search of con- 
nections. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Grain Exchange, last week, C. 
C. Chambers was re-elected president, 
W. E. Coles, Jr., vice president, and 
James F. O’Meara secretary. The ex- 
change has 36 members. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has published a very attractive 
brochure under the title, “The Story of 
Occident.” It contains numerous illus- 
trations of the company’s various mills 
and a brief, sketchy history of wheat, 
milling and baking. 

’ The Cagtet City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, has changed over its small mill 
to grind spring wheat. Wheat washers 
have been installed and other equipment 
added. This unit has a capacity of 350 
bbls daily. The larger mill of the com- 
pany will continue grinding durum. 

Professor L. A. Fitz, of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, and Professor John 
Lee Coulter, dean of the West Virginia 
Agricultural College, are in Minneapolis 
oe grain grades, following 
complaints by northwestern agrarian in- 
terests against federal grades. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 9), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 northern 
$1.13; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.16, No. 1 northern $1.11; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 
northern $1.11; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.05, No. 1 northern 95c. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, during July chapel 10 more Car- 
ter disc separators than in any previous 
month since the incorporation of the 
company. The demand for this machine 
is steadily growing. The company has 
just finished the installation of a ma- 
chine for each of the following: Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co; Dakota Mill- 
ing Co., Lisbon, N. D; Fergus Flour 
Mills Co., Fergus Falls, Minn; Globe 
Flour Mill Co., Perham, Minn; Bloomer 
(Wis.) Mill Co; Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee; Federal Rice Mills, Crowley, 
La., two machines; Tyrrell Rice Mill, 
Beaumont, Texas; Central Dakota Mill 
Co., Arlington, S. D. 





ARGENTINE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 4.—“The 
commercial situation in Argentina shows 
improvement in that imports are de- 
creasing and exports increasing,” ac- 
cording to a cable report from Kdward 
F. Feely, commercial attaché, Buenos 
Aires. “Exports to European countries 
and to Brazil, made up primarily of 
wheat and corn, have increased notably. 
Imports from the United States are still 
showing a marked decline, and on ac- 
count of the exchange rate there is little 
prospect of placing orders for American 
goods except for necessities such as oil 
well equipment, railroad supplies, tex- 
tiles, and office supplies. 

“Belgian and German quotations for 
future delivery are averaging 50 per cent 
less than American quotations, and large 
orders have been placed in the former 
countries for textiles, steel, paper and 
hardware. There are few salesmen from 
the United States, and many American 
branch houses have gone into liquidation. 
The American goods that have been con- 
gesting the customhouse are being liqui- 

ated slowly or returned to the ‘United 
States. 

“Continued liquidation has reduced the 
stocks on hand so that the amounts of 
steel, paper, chemicals, cotton textiles, 
lubricants, foods, and hardware are less 
than at this time last year. Retailers 
are still reducing the volume of goods 
carried; however, stocks of some of the 
leading export commodities, such as 
wheat, corn, wool, and hides, are greater 
than last year. The surplus wheat and 
corn available for exportation amounts 
to 5,000,000 tons. Prices of linseed, corn, 
and oats are lower; those of wheat, wool, 
and hides are about the same. as last 
month. Lower prices for raw materials 
and for imported manufactured articles 
are predicted. Seed stocks are sufficient, 
and planting is progressing normally.” 

Joun Manarnan. 

A “bolsa,” or exchange, for trating. & 


shares, bonds, cedulas, stocks, etc., 
been opened in Quito; Ecuador. 
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HELP IN LOWER RATES 


The reduction of seven and a half 
cents per hundred pounds in rates on 
grain and grain products to Atlantic 
ports, announced ursday, to become 
effective, if perthitted, in ten days, will 
be of very. substantial help to the millers 
of the Southwest. This is not so much 
because it will enable export flour to 
flow from this territory through eastern 
seaboard ports as for the tendency it will 
have to overcome the influence of Gulf 
export wheat prices on southwestern 
markets and thus echo eastern market 
levels into the southwestern interior. 

On pre-war bases of rates, there was 
an adjustment between eastbound and 
Gulfbound grain and flour rates from 
this territory which insured millers of 
the entire district a wheat price which 
enabled them to compete in the East at 
practically all times. The scheme of ad- 
vancing rates on a percentage basis 
threw this adjustment hopelessly out of 
line, and for a long time all grain prices 
in the Southwest have based more or less 
completely upon the bid for export wheat 
at the Gulf. 

Here at Kansas City, in instance, the 
rate to the Gulf for export is thirty-eight 
cents per hundred pounds; the rate to 
New York for export was, prior to the 
reduction of May 2, fifty-four and a 
half cents on flour and fifty-three and a 
half cents on wheat. The Gulf largely 
determined the wheat price, and export 
flour could move only through the Gulf. 
With the May 2 reduction, the New York 
rate came down to fifty and a half cents 
on flour for export, with wheat one cent 
less. The present announced reduction 
brings the export flour rate down to 
forty-three cents; and, with the two 
cents reduction to Baltimore and Vir- 

inia ports, the prospective rate to At- 
antic seaboard for export will be but 
three cents higher than the rate to New 
Orleans. With a normal differential in 
ocean rates, the eastern seaboard may 
again become available to millers here on 
foreign shipments. 


This situation is emphasized by a simi- - 


lar review of the rates from interior 
oints. From Wichita, Salina and simi- 
ar points the rate to Kansas City is 
twenty-one cents, which, added to the 
Atlantic seaboard rate, makes (present 
basis seventy-one and a half cents to 
New York) the prospective rate through 
to New York sixty-four cents. This com- 
penne with a direct Wichita-Gulf rate of 

fty and a half cents,—decreasing by a 
half cent for each fifty miles less dis- 
tance to the Gulf and increasing the 
same amount for each added fifty miles. 
The rate from Salina to the Gulf is fifty- 
two cents. 

The whole milling situation in the 
Southwest at all times depends upon the 
Gulf and eastern seaboard rate situation, 
and the greatest problem of millers is 
how to buy their wheat on Gulf seaboard 
price basis and sell their products in 
markets where the Chicago and eastern 
wheat price establishes the competition. 
If the Gulf of Mexico could, in some 
fashion, be filled up or moved a thousand 
miles further away, milling in the South- 
west would be a continuous Christmas 
tree: Thus, every reduction in eastbound 
tates from this field is joyous news; 
every increase a curfew. 

It is understood that Gulf railway 
lines are opposing the export rate cut 
announced eastern carriers, and that 
they will tock to persuade the Commis- 





sion to refuse to make it effective on 
ten days’ notice. Failing in that, it is 
assumed they will make an + gern cut 
in the direct Gulf rate,—which will meas- 
urably restore the old situation. 

Meantime, it is understood that C. F. 
A. lines have definitely decided upon a 
cut of four and a half cents in the east- 
ern domestic rate on wheat and flour. 
That will again be helpful, even if, un- 
happily, the Gulf lines discount it with 
their contemplated reduction to that sea- 
board. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


The flour trade with Kansas City and 
interior southwestern mills this week was 
of the same order that has prevailed for 
some time. Demand for near-by stuff 
held up well the greater part of the 
week, and only weakened slightly during 
the last three days when wheat lost 
strength. Sales reports from the local 
mills differed only in volume. No mill 
reported business poor. The effect of 
the declining wheat market on current 
demand for flour seemed to cause buyers 
to be more cautious, in the hope of a 
further downturn with the approach of 
a large spring wheat movement. Some 
mills this week were able to increase their 
total bookings for deferred shipment. 
The outlook is for good, steady buying 
right along, millers say. 

A feature of the existing demand is 
the extreme anxiety of buyers for 
prompt action on their orders for quick 
shipment, indicating a dearth of flour on 
hand. Local mills are literally swamped 
with shipping instructions, and if they 
have any cause for complaint with the 
present trade situation it lies in that 
quarter. 

Domestic business is quite evenly dis- 
tributed among all classes, with a gain 
in baker activity this week. Export 
trade is still very quiet, even the demand 
for clears falling off to such an extent 
that these grades are piling up at the 
mills. Cables are noticeably more fre- 
quent of late, and local millers look for 
a revival of foreign buying before long. 

Flour ptices are off about 40c under 
last week’s figures. Nominal quotations: 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.75@7.10; 95 per 
cent, $6.30@6.70; straight grade, $6.20@ 
6.55. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $5.25@5.60, second clear at 
$4.60@5.20, and low grade at $4@4.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ..cccscccccccce 110,100 97 
Last week .....eceeeeeee. 110,770 98 
>: ere, eee ee Te 64,000 66 
TWO Years ABO ....ecereee 75,700 93 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 493,530 453,479 91 
Last week ...... 466,830 445,186 95 
Year ago ....... 453,570 226,846 60 
Two years ago... 428,670 303,958 71 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 62,912 bbls this week, 40,518 last 
week, 5,486 a year ago, and 2,475 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 44 report do- 
mestic business good, 17 fair, and four 
slow and quiet. 


MILLFEED ; 

Moderate sales of millfeed were made, 
principally by mills, but demand_ has 
slumped off considerably for bran... Cen- 
tral states territory is in the market,at 


times, but the larger eastern markets 
continue to hold out. Offerings are only 
moderate, but mills report they are not 
storing feed and are offering their daily 
outputs. Prices declined $1 for the week. 
The majority of mills are bullish on feed 
and look for an upturn, due to lack of 
pasturage. Bran is quoted at $11@12 
ton, brown shorts at tis@14, and gray 
shorts at $14@15. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 7614c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 70%c, via 
New York 801,c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
York 8514c; Abo and Helsingfors, via 
New Orleans 93c, via New York 901,c. 


SAXMAN MILL TO BE SOLD 


The 400-bbl mill of the Leonard Mill 
& Elevator Co., Saxman, Kansas, a local 
point on the Frisco railway near Lyons, 
will be sold in legal proceedings Aug. 15. 
The Leonard company was organized by 
E. S. Leonard, a local grain dealer, five 
years ago, most of the stock being sub- 
scribed locally, largely by farmers. The 
company was at no time very successful, 
and, after a period of operation under 
various managers, finally failed. 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT RECEIPTS 


The receipts of the Kansas state grain 
inspection and weighing department dur- 
ing July, 1921, exceeded any previous 
month by more than $12,000, according 
to a statement by J. S. Hart, chief in- 
spector. During the month just passed 
27,281 carloads of grain, containing near- 
ly 40,000,000 bus, mostly wheat, were in- 
spected, and 10,123 carloads were 
weighed into and out of elevators and 
mills. 

The first seven months of the present 
year have exceeded by more than $50,000 
the corresponding months of any pre- 
vious year, with total inspections of 117,- 
281 carloads, total weights of 63,125 car- 
loads, and total fees collected of $177,- 
848.90. 

Two years ago the department had a 
surplus of less than $1,000, while at the 
present time, in spite of increased ex- 
penses and the purchase of new equip- 
ment for all stations, the surplus is al- 
most $100,000. 


KANSAS TAX RULING 


In a decision handed down this week, 
the state tax commission of Kansas ruled 
that concerns organized under a declara- 
tion of trust shall be treated as domestic 
corporations for purpose of taxation, 
and shall be taxed where they are lo- 
cated, and that beneficial interest shares 
in such declaration of trust shall be con- 
sidered equivalent to stock, as they con- 
stitute an interest in praperty and as 
such are subject to taxation. 

The decision was made on appeal to 
the commission by four shareholders of 
the Associated Mill & Elevator Co., of 
Kansas City, who were assessed by Re- 
public County to the value of their 
shares in that company. The result of 
the decision will be the assessment in 
Wyandotte County, Kansas, as fiscal 
headquarters, of all property owned by 
that company. . 

The commission ruled, further, that as- 
sessments placed against such concerns 
and taxes collected from them shall not 
be assessed or collected from the stock- 
holders, but, instead, from the managers 
of the concern itself. 


NEED OF FERTILIZER 


In spite of low prices of farm crops, 
the man who is handling average Mis- 
souri land can scarcely afford to sow 
wheat this fall without using fertilizer, 
M. F. Miller, chairman of the depart- 
ment of soils of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College, stated this week. Fertilizer 
prices are very much lower than they 
were a year ago, although still somewhat 
above those of the pre-war period, Mr. 
Miller points out. 

As an average of a long series of ex- 
periments representing most of the im- 
portant soils in Missouri the application 
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of 150. lbs of steamed bone meal or 200 
Ibs of acid phosphate has brought an 
average increase in wheat yield of ap- 
proximately 5 bus, while at the same 
time the clover crop following has been 
increased 1,200 lbs. At the present 
prices of fertilizers, and figuring wheat 
at $1 bu and clover hay at $10 ton, the 
net result from their application will run 
from $7 to $7.50 an acre. 


NOTES 

E. O. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain 
Co., this city, has returned from a vaca- 
tion in northern Wisconsin. 

E. Lee Meidenreich, of the Burrell En- 
gineering & Construction Co., this city, 
is in Chicago on business this week. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president and man- 
ager Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, called on the local trade this 
week, 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, was here Thursday, calling on 
the trade. 

J. B. Smith, general manager and 
treasurer Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Kansas City 
on Thursday. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., this city, is erecting a 16,000-bu re- 
enforced concrete elevator and feed mill 
bd the May Grain Co., Independence, 

0. 

Allen Logan, Jr., of the Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., this city, has gone to Hutc!i- 
inson, Kansas, to take charge of a branch 
office recently opened by his company 
there. 

Carl E. Mallon, sales manager of the 
Kansas ag | plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., left Tuesday for an eastern 
business trip. He will return in about 
two weeks. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., this city, left 
this week for Washington to attend 
hearings relative to legislation affecting 
the grain trade. 

The mill of the Bismarck (Mo.) Mill- 
ing & Mfg. Co. burned recently, causing 
a loss of $12,000 for stock on hand and 
$10,000, value of mill. The loss is par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

Clearances of wheat from Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, in July were 450,000 bus, 
and from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 shipments 
were 2,150,278 bus. During all of 1920 
only 1,570,210 bus were shipped from 
that port. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Kingfisher, 
-Okla., has sold its 50-bbl Midget flour 
mill and is installing a 150-bbl long sys- 
tem mill, modern in every way and ready 
for grinding about Sept. 1. A. R. Smith 
is manager. 

Mort Lientz, of Middletown, Mo., has 
in operation his new 25-bbl Midget Mar- 
vel flour mill at that place, recently com- 
pleted. It is called the Community Flour 
Mill, and is operated by a 25 h-p oil 
burner engine. 

E. O. Moffatt, president Moffatt Grain 
Co., this city, who recently sold his mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, this week applied for readmis- 
sion on transfer of certificate of his son, 
J. Donald Moffatt, vice president of tlie 
same concern. 

Frank O. Everts this week applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer of certificate from 
Harold A. Merrill. The membership so!d 
for $11,500, including the transfer fee 
of $500. This is $1,000 higher than the 
last membership sold. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., flour, Kansas City, has returned 
from a two weeks’ motor tour of South 
Dakota and Minnesota, visiting Chicazo 
on his way home. John W. Hoerr, man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of the Durbin 
Brokerage Co., visited the Kansas City 
office on Thursday. 

The request of the Near East Relief 
for 3,000,000 bus grain was indorsed by 
the board of directors of the Interna- 
tional Farm Congress at a meeting, 
Wednesday, at its headquarters in this 
city. The board urged all members of 
the congress and all farmers to give «s 
much grain as possible. 

The 60-bbl mill at Guymon, Okla., has 


been leased for a period of three years 
by its owner, J. E. Allen, to Frank B. 
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Foreman, of Guymon, and E. W. Fore- 
man, of Belton, Texas. Minor improve- 
ments. are being made and electric power 
installed. Mr. Allen purchased the mill 
in 1916 from the Beaver County Co- 
operative Association. 


OKLAHOMA 

While country flour demand shows vir- 
tually no improvement, millers report a 
revived demand from large eastern cen- 
ters. Very little flour has been shipped 
from this territory to New York during 
the past two years, because of high 
freight rates, Canadian competition 
and freight rate advantages possessed by 
millers of other sections of the Middle 
West. The flour rate to New York from 
Oklahoma City is $1.71 bbl. 

This new demand from eastern points 
and the rapidly increasing export de- 
mand have caused some mills to resume 
full-time operations. Many are running 
65 per cent of capacity, and others are 
going 10 to 15 hours daily. A number 
report that they have sold all they can 
produce during August. 

Probably 80 per cent of this year’s 
wheat crop in Oklahoma has been sold. 
Much of the money received by growers 
was used in the liquidation of debts, 
leaving them very little cash. Country 
flour dealers are, therefore, not increas- 
ing their purchases, and report to mills 
that, so long as farmers continue to buy 
on credit, they will not resume purchases 
in car lots. This situation millers expect 
to be relieved early in the fall when the 
wheat crop is cleaned up and cotton and 
other fall crops are converted into cash. 
It appears certain there will be no lack 
of money or cars for moving the cotton 
crop, and that the agricultural popula- 
tion of the state will be in good shape 
before the end of the year. 

There is not a section of Oklahoma of 
any considerable size that does not re- 
port an almost record-breaking feed 
crop, and this has caused millers with 
feed departments to make ready for a 
big business next fall and winter. While 
the southeastern demand for millfeeds 
may not be as heavy as in some former 
years, due to fair feed crops in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana, the 
outlook is for a new demand from other 
sections. Considerable alfalfa is going 
from Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
to mills of the Southeast, and the alfalfa 
crop promises to be normal if not better 
than last year. 


NOTES 


J. W. Green is installing a grist and 
feed mill at Hanna, Okla. 


An application to sell $250,000 of its 
stock in Oklahoma has been made by the 
Farmers’ Finance Corporation of Chi- 
cago to the state issues commission. 

Representatives of Texas railroads op- 
erating lines into the Gulf Coast country 
are to meet in Dallas, Aug. 14, for a 
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discussion of complaints made by maca- 
roni manufacturers of central and south- 
ern Texas against rates on their products 
to Texas ports. Macaroni men say they 
expect a big business with Europe this 
year. 


Kay Kimbell, general manager Kim- 
bell Milling Co., Whitewright, Texas, an- 
nounces that the general office of the 
company is to be moved to Sherman, at 
which point this company recently bought 
the Phoenix elevator. Mr. Kimbell will 
have charge of the grain division of the 
business. W. L. Newson, sales manager 
of the company’s mills at Whitewright 
and Wolf City, also will move to Sher- 
man. 


A change in the basis of figuring prices 
on No. 1 wheat is being sought by 
Frank R. Jamison, manager of the Pan- 
handle-Plains Chamber of Commerce, 
Amarillo. He is seeking also a better 
distribution of cars for hauling wprain, 
and was advised by Congressman Marvin 
Jones that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is doing all in its power to 
relieve congestion at Galveston. All 
wharf companies there, save one, are 
working day and night. 


Protests are being made to City Com- 
missioner Parman, Oklahoma _ City, 
against suspension of a new ordinance 
providing that wrappers on loaves of 
bread must state their exact weight. The 
suspension was made on petition of bak- 
ers who contended for slight variation of 
weights. C. E. Clifford, city chemist, op- 
poses revoking the ordinance. He re- 
ported a 16-oz loaf of bread selling in 
Fort Worth for 5c, and the same weight 
loaf in Oklahoma City selling for 10c. 


Officials of the Panhandle-Plains 
Chamber of Commerce, Amarillo, Texas, 
have been asked to a conference with 
officials of the Galveston Commercial As- 
sociation relative to complaints of the 
former regarding grain rates to Galves- 
ton. Representatives of New Orleans 
organizations are said recently to have 
made overtures to Panhandle officials 
and grain dealers looking to a diversion 
of business to New Orleans. Galveston 
seeks an opportunity to explain its atti- 
tude on the subject. 


A conference between grain growers 
and millers of Oklahoma and Texas 
seems likely to result from a _ recent 
meeting of directors of the transporta- 
tion council of the Texas Chamber of 
Commerce in Dallas. These men ex- 
pressed themselves favorably in the mat- 
ter of rate adjustments. affecting grain 
and grain products, and discussed the 
complaint of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, charging discrimina- 
tion against Oklahoma millers by rates 
applying between points in Oklahoma 
and points in Texas. 

The Buffalo (Okla.) Farmers’ Co- 


operative Elevator Co. has filed com- 
plaint with the corporation commission 


against the Santa Fe, charging discrimi- 
nation by that railroad in favor of the 
Wallingford Bros. Elevator Co: in the 
distribution of cars for handling wheat. 
This is: the first complaint under the 
commission’s new order regulating the 
distribution of cars. It stated that the 
farmers’ company on a certain date ap- 
plied for 18 cars, reporting 32,000 bus 
wheat ready to move during the week. 
It was granted seven cars, whereas, it 
charges, the Wallingfords, with 18,000 
bus wheat to move, were given nine cars. 
The commission set a hearing for Aug. 
15. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Aug. 6.—There has been 
considerable activity in flour trade cir- 
cles this week. All of the larger mills 
in the Omaha territory report sales not 
only in this territory, but also in the 
East, and that considerable export busi- 
ness has developed. The two largest 
Omaha mills had a larger run of busi- 
ness in July than ever before in that 
month. New wheat has been coming to 
market in large volume, and the mills 
have been free buyers. The bulk of the 
new crop arrivals is of the yellow hard 
winter variety, most of it grading No. 2 
and No. 3. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK ccc ccccerecsace 23,664 98 
Last week ......cccccssccee 38,007 98 
Wee EE daccdcnnceesetees 10,211 42 
Two years AZO ....sseeeees 18,694 77 


NOTES 


A report from Schuyler, Neb., early 
in the week, said that the plant of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. had been shut 
down. The Omaha grain office of the 
company was closed Aug. 1. An officer 
of the company said, in regard to the 
report from Schuyler: “The closing of 
the plant at Schuyler applied only to 
the grain end of the business. We have 
a large stock on hand, and our flour de- 
partment is still open and doing busi- 
ness in the regular way.” The company 
is soliciting the trade and making de- 
liveries of flour as usual, according to 
G. T. Williams, sales manager. 


The fate of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Grain Co., Fremont, Neb., so far as ac- 
tion by creditor banks is concerned, rests 
in the hands of a creditors’ committee, 
according to John W. Gamble, vice presi- 
dent First National Bank, Omaha, who 
returned to this city Thursday, after at- 
tending a meeting of creditor banks in 
Chicago on Wednesday. The committee 
comprises Ralph Van Vechten, vice 
president Continental & Commercial 
Bank, Chicago, chairman; F. H. Davis, 
president First National Bank, Omaha; 
C. H. McNider, Mason City, Iowa, and 
E. E. Brown, vice president First Na- 
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tional Bank, Chicago. Walter Head and 

Mr. Gamble represented the Omaha 

creditor banks at Wednesday’s meeting. 
LeicH Lesuie. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Co1ro., Aug. 6.—The demand 
for soft wheat flour was good this week, 
but the supply of white wheat is still 
low, with very little old on hand. Most 
of the mills that have been down for re- 
pairs are now running, and are kept busy 
with mixed car orders that came in dur- 
ing the shutdown. New wheat will not 
be moving before another week, so it will 
be about 10 days before Colorado mills 
will have enough on hand to begin mill- 
ing soft wheat flour. 

There has been little change in flour 
values. Quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, $6.85@6.95; standard flour, 
$6.35@6.45; best grade selfrising, $7.15 
@7.25, basis 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. the Ohio 
River, 30-day shipment. 

Bran prices have been forced down 
by competitive prices, while locally they 
remain firm. Demand from outside ter- 
ritory is limited, only occasional cars 
being reported sold in the Southwest. 
Quotations: in car lots, f.o.b. Denver, 
$16 ton; delivered Colorado common 
points, $19. 

Wheat in eastern Colorado is being 
rapidly threshed, and the line elevators 
are moving the grain to mills. It is of 
good quality and high test, and as the 
weather continues ideal for harvesting, 
the grain is reaching the mills in fine 
condition. 





FOOD MINISTRY ABOLISHED 

Wasurineton, D. C., Aug. 6.—A cable- 
gram from A. A. Osborn, assistant trade 
commissioner at Rome, states that a 
decree has abolished the Italian food 
ministry and consolidated its three divi- 
sions under one head in the ministry of 
finance for the purpose of disposing of 
all unfinished business. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





LARABEE FAMILY ON PICNIC 

The annual picnic and outing of the 
staff and office employees of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation was held at 
Fairmount Park, near Kansas City, Sat- 
urday, July 23. The entire office force 
with their families to the number of 
about 100 were taken to the park in 
special street cars. The afternoon was 
spent in swimming, boating and outdoor 
sports, concluding with a chicken dinner, 
with ice cream and circus lemonade. 
After a thrilling trip over “The Falls,” 
entailing many rescues of imperiled 
travellers, the rest of the evening was 
spent in dancing. The Larabee outing is 
an annual event. 

The accompanying illustration is from 
a photograph taken when all members of 
the party were not present. August J. 
Bulte, general manager of the company, 
is seated at the center under the “Co.” in 
the hanging sign. 
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Tho. Aoer meshes has on cnay tens, end 
there is a fair amount of b under 
more than 


way. Local mills are doi 

others, and are fortunate getting a 
liberal supply of orders. B rs for 
outside mills and distributors are not 
favored with what they call a good 
trade. Weakness in the wheat market 
all over the country has had a great 
deal to do with confidence on 
the part of flour buyers, and the 

sition is to go slow in expectation of a 
a~ lower level. Winter wheat patent 
flours around $6@6.50, are not high, and 
distributors advance the belief that 
there can be no particular loss in antici- 
pating requirements at such levels, but 
they cannot induce bakers and grocers 
to give good orders. 

Prices are only 10@20c lower than a 
week ago, yet winter wheat millers are 
more anxious for business. A local bro- 
ker says he could buy 50,000 to 100,000 
bbls of flour from hard and soft winter 
wheat millers for shipment within a 
short time, were he so dis . This 
shows the temper of the millers. 

The theory is advanced that spring 
wheat flours are to bring a big premium 
over winters this season. This is based 
on the belief that spring wheat will be 
scarce, as crop estimates have been re- 
duced 37,000,000 bus from the July fig- 
ures, that there will be no more than 
last year, and that Canadian wheat will 
not available for spring wheat mill- 
ers on the same basis as last year. 

Some of the — cash wheat handlers 
say that unless there is more specula- 
tive demand and a large export trade, 
spring wheat premiums will not be up to 
expectations. At present No. 1 dark 
northern is around 16c over aeceen Sep. 
tember, and straight No. 1 northern 4 
@6c over. The high premium for dark 


northern pg Ay ow: in Minneapolis is 
regarded as the basis for the bullish 
feeling here. 


There are export orders in the market 
for patents and clears, but light offer- 
ings of the latter tend to restrict trad- 
ing. The best winter wheat clears would 
bring around $5.50@5.75 bbl. 

Rye flour is being inquired for, and is 
selling with a little more freedom, as 

rices are off 75@90c within the week, 

ue to the — in rye. Since 
exporters filled their July sales there has 
been more rye available for milling. 

The feed trade is ope | up slightly. 
Short of pasture has created a little 
more demand, although good rains over 
the greater part of the country the 
past week are ected to revive pas- 
tures...Makers of dairy feeds are having 
a larger trade. The supply of all feeds 
is liberal and the market easy. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 40,000 25,000 62 
Last week .......-. 40,000 25,000 62 
Year ago ......... 26,700 23,250 87 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,260 79 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat values have sagged in the face 
of a decreased primary movement and a 
moderate export and milling demand. 
Seotees tor the cinenegs of siden ot 

rters for the offe of sp 
Sauer whask welnwen ys FP lhe ony Be 
two previous weeks, be — Pre aa 
a liberal percentage o offerings. 
One factor in the local cash wheat. mar- 


ket was that more than 50 per cent of 
the arrivals were applied. on to-arrive 
sales, which are rapidly being satisfied. 

Country offi of winter wheats 
have decreased, while the movement of 
spring wheat showed a small increase, 
and it is to enlarge during the 
next few weeks. All winter wheats sold 
at discounts under September, but at 
the close, No. 1 red and hard were selling 
at about September price to 4c under, 
depending upon quality. 

A large percentage of the arrivals of 
hard winter wheat at Chi are of the 
yellow berry variety, is deliver- 
able on future contracts at a flat price, 
the same as str hard winters. 

Local millers have the advantage of 
many of the outside millers, as they are 
able to pick up bargains in low grade 
wheats which can be. blended with the 
higher grades, while interior millers are 
less favorably situated. There has been 
an increased milling trade in the aggre- 
gate, and sales ranged from 25,000 to 
50,000 bus per day. Exporters bought 
an average of 100,000 bus here daily. 

Enormous of September and 
December wheat was on Thursday, for 
local and eastern holders, who have been 
in the market for more than a month. 
They bought on the belief that the world 
situation was sensationally bullish, and 
that there would be an export demand 
of large proportions, which, combined 
with an ve ye trade, would 
create a strong and advancing market. 
There was a —_ advance, but they 
failed to take advantage of it. 

The record movement of new wheat 

from the farms, accumulating stocks and 
the absence of a large ype buy- 
ing on = of the public, chilled t 
market, the large hedging pressure 
against the cash purchases by elevator 
interests and millers proved too much 
for eastern ators. A surprising 
feature was t, despite the enormous 
load put upon the market, prices only 
declined $@4c, and made a moderate re- 
covery. 
The market is feeling the effect of the 
reduced s ative trading, particularly 
of the general short selling. This is the 
result of the recent agitation of the nu- 
merous farmers’ associations against 
speculative trading. 

There is one factor in the wheat mar- 
kets that must be considered from now 
on. Practically all foreign governments 
have decontrolled wheat ok all = 
leaving individual operators to do the 
importing. This places them in a posi- 
tion where they have to work on the 
same level as operators in the United 
States, it being a supply and demand 
situation. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes, former head of the 
Wheat Corporation, spent ‘two days in 
Chi the past week on his way from 
Duluth to New York. He expressed a 
belief in the. steady export demand for 
wheat and feedstuffs throughout the sea- 
son. 

Joseph P. Griffin, president Chicago 
Board of Trade, L. F. Gates, former 
president, and S. P. Arnot are in Wash- 
ington, endeavoring to secure amend- 
ments to the Capper-Tincher bill, which 
is to come up in the Senate shortly. 

Corn and oat values are down to a 
pre-war level and speculation is so light 
that bullish crop news has no effect, ex- 
cept to create a a. of %@lc bu, 
which of late has not held. September 
corn has dropped to the lowest of the 
season. : 


FLOUR AWARDS ANNOUNCED 
The award made in Aug. 4, 


Flour: Mills Co., at the price of .02894c 
per Ib, f.o.b. Omaha, 98-Ib- cotton 
sacks. Other mills bids on 
basis were as follows: Washburn- 
rosby Co., .0345c, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
Ismert-Hincke M Co., .084c Kansas 
City; Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
.0313¢ Kansas; Millers Milling 
Co., .0578¢ Enid, Okla; Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., .0298c, f.o.b. 
Blackwell; Ever-Best Milling Co., Erie, 
Pa., ,02959¢ Lexington, Neb; Hungarian 
Flour Mills, .0275c Denver, Colo; Stokes 
Milling Co., .042c Watertown, S. D; J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Inc., .04c Knoxville, 
Tenn; Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
.0428¢ Chi ; B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., .088c Chicago; Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., .08265c St. Louis; H. J. Horan, 
Philadelphia, .0869c Washington, D. C, 
Concerns making bids on barrel basis: 
John P. Dousman Milling Co., $7.75 Dé 
Pere, Wis; W. S. yee & Bros., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $7.80 Atchison, Kansas. 


NOTES 


The capital stock of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., Chica has been de- 
creased from $1,400,000 to $1,000,000. 

The grain elevators at Berwick, IIl., 
under new ownership of Jerry Ma- 
honey and Orrin Underwood, are being 
extensively repaired. 

Ray Gibson has bought the interest of 
W. A. Steele in the business of the Home 
Milling Co., Sullivan, Ill. It will be con- 
tinued under the same name. 

The $300,000 grain elevator of the Mc- 
em | Elevator Co., Peoria, Ill., was 
le recently by the receiver, Henry L. 
Child, to Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago. 

Harry Fox & Son, flour brokers in this 
market, have moved their office from 332 
South La Salle Street to the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank Building. 

The friends of C. B. Spaulding, of 
the New Century Co., Chicago, will re- 

to hear that he is at present con- 
ned in the Washington Park Hospital 
with rheumatism. 

George Wynne, representing A. F. 
—- London, Pm importer, called 
at office during the week. He has 
been in this country for some weeks, and 
will sail soon for England. 


O. F. Johnson, who has been represent- 
ing the St. Paul my Boe sown Co. in 
northern Illinois, with headquarters at 
Aurora, has been transferred to Peoria, 
to succeed W. T. Besserer in that terri- 
tory. 

The superintendent of public service, 
Cook County, Illinois, has asked for bids 
on 1,500 bbls hard wheat patent flour 
and 1,200 bbls first clear. These will be 
opened Aug. 10, and shipment is to be 
made within three months. 


The Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, has arranged with the J. C. Con- 
sodine Co., flour broker, located at 1213 
Merchants’ Bank Building, Indianapolis, 
to handle its business in that city and 
throughout the greater part of Indiana. 


Half a million bus of corn were post- 
ed today as out of condition. The corn 
is in South Chicago elevators C and An- 
nex. Few of the elevator houses here 
ever post corn; when it gets out of con- 
dition they take care of it by shipping it 
out or drying it. 


Frederick M. Brown, who has acted 
in the capacity of eastern sales manager 
for the b we five years, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, has recently ac- 


cepted the position of assistant manager 
with the rge P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 


The quartermaster’s division of the 
War department announces that bids 
will be opened on Wednesday, Sept. 7, 
at 1819 West Thirty-ninth Street, Chi- 

, on 200,018 Ibs hard wheat flour 
and 89,964 lbs soft wheat flour, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks. Delivery at Boston, 
a shipments to be completed Sept. 


A decidedly easier feeling is notice- 
able in ep Aree | market, and json 
rates are o of 1 per cent at Chicago 
banks, day on comimercial paper, 
which is down to 6 per cent, the lowest 
in several years. The decline is the re- 
sult of a reduction in the rediscount rate 
to 6~pet cent by the Federal Reserve 
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H. D. Richeson, who recently re- 
signed as vice president of the Armour 
Grain Co., but who handled the recent 
strike for the elevators, has retired from 
business, and gone to Colorado Springs 
to be with his wife, who, from ill health, 
has been forced to live there for several 
years. On Aug. 6 he was presented with 
a platinum watch and chain by the elev a- 
tor men of Chicago, for his work as 
chairman of the strike committee. The 
Armour Grain Co. presented him with a 
silver service. Mr. Richeson carried with 
him the best wishes of all with whom he 
came in contact. Commenting on the 
elevator strike he said: “The force of 
men the elevators now have is the best 
ever brought together. The new men 
are fast learning the business and ren- 
dering efficient service. We gave prefer- 
ence to ex-service men.” 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Aug. 6.—The flo ir 
trade remains dull and without featu:: 
Prices have been reduced 40@50c bbl, ‘1 
sympathy with the declining wheat mi 
ket. Ups and downs excite no particu! 
interest, buyers placing only enough « : 
ders to cover bare necessities. Mille: 
are more inclined to seek forward bu 
ness, but little is forthcoming. Supp! 
of milling grain are again fiberal a 
the new crop is in such free movem« 
that production problems on this sco: 
are negligible. Business comes alms 
entirely from domestic sources, exporter 
and foreign buyers being apathetic. 

The call for spring patents remained 
confined to regular customers, who took 
small lots and specified immediate »r 
prompt shipment. Straights likew’se 
moved hesitatingly. Largely because of 
the price advantage, many customers 
have been interested in southweste:n 
flour of the new crop. Choice city brands 
of spring patent were quoted at $8.25 
@9.50, and straights at $7.80@9, in 98 |b 
cotton sacks. 

About the only business in clear flvur 
is that coming from domestic sources, 
the call for export being dead. No large 
lots were worked off, although a fiir 
business was done with eastern blend: rs. 
Little is offered, however, due to con- 
tinued light production and a demand 
that not only keeps supplies cleaned up 
but enables some mills to keep sold 
ahead. One mill characterized trade in 
fa clears this week as “lively,” hav- 
ing disposed of everything offered, with- 
out difficulty. The lower grades, how- 
ever, received little attention. Prices 
were steady to firm, with one mill hold- 
ing first clear about 30c bbl higher, 0» a 
rather sharp reduction on patents ind 
straights. First clear was quoted at 
$6.50@7.50, and second at $4.90@5.10, in 
98-lb cottons. 
_ A pretty fair business is reported by 
jobbers of Kansas patent, although ‘he 
volume is still considerably below nor- 
mal. Southwestern mills are no loner 
offering old crop flour, and prices «re 
now on a new crop basis, at a reduction 
of about 25c bbl within the week. Bak- 
ers are taking Kansas straights in coin- 

aratively moderate quantities, the price 

ing attractive by comparison with that 
of spring flour. Grocery trade is of 
small volume, although cooler weatier 
caused some stimulation to home de- 
mand. This is believed to be only tem- 
porary, however, for more torrid weath- 
ed is due this month and next. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $7.50@7.75, 
= standard at $7@7.50, in 98-lb cot- 

ons. 

Some rush orders for rye flour were 
filled this week, giving business a soime- 
what brisker aspect. The aggregate of 
orders, however, was small. ices <le- 
clined 35@70c bbl, in sympathy with ‘he 
declining rye market. The call was large- 
ly for straight, the fancy white qualities 
being only ordered in small individual 
lots. Dark is dull, as there is no export 
call, and the low grades are hard to work 
into domestic annels. Supplies of 
choice milling rye are improved, and the 
WwW n crop, which is held in high 
estimation, is now moving rather freely, 
making it possible to enlarge output, 
which this week was 3,515 bbls, compared 
with 3,179 last week and 500 last year. 
Pure white was quoted at $7.20@7.40, 
straight at $6.40@6.80, and dark at $5@ 
6.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

While corn mills enjoyed a fair busi- 
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ness now the first days of 
— Sa a slackening of in- 
uiry and sales. Corn flour is a drug on 
the market, but white corn meal is in 
fair request. There is some demand for 
corn grits from cereal mills and other 
industries. Export call is slow. Prices 
declined about 5c, but are largely nomi- 
nal. Corn flour was: quoted at $1.85 
@1.90, corn meal at $1.80@1.85, and corn 
grits at $1.75@1.80, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, as_ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 


comparisons: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
18 


This week ..+..+++ 24,000 4,255 

Last week ...-+s+- 24,000 3,720 15 
Last Year ..eeeeeee 24,000 6,000 25 
Two years ago .... 18,000 10,000 55 
Three years ago... 16,000 8,500 63 
Four years ago .... 12,000 ~—.... ss a 
Five years ago..... 24,600 11,200 45 

MILLFEED 


Considerable small-lot business for 
quick shipment was done in millfeed this 
week, most of the business coming from 
the central states, where dairying sec- 
tions were hard hit by the protracted 
dry spell and hot weather, and the lack 
of good pasturage is keenly felt. East- 
ern call was slow, stocks apparently be- 
ing fairly heavy and moving slowly. 
Offers generally are light, especially on 
spot. 

"rik advanced about 50c ton, while 
middlings remained firm but unchanged. 
Demand was of small volume, but trade 
was rather active, as business was placed 
in small lots for quick shipment. Prices 
generally ruled steady to firm, the small 
offers usually attracting absorbing or- 
ders but causing no particular pressure 
on sellers. Receipts at Milwaukee this 
week were 1,320 tons, compared with 
930 in the same week in 1920; shipments 
were 6,146 tons, against 7,215 last year. 


NOTES 


The Central Wisconsin Feed & Grain 
Co. is the name of a new corporation or- 
ganized at Wausau, Wis., with $25,000 
capital, by Frederick A. Drayer, Geor 
J. Leicht and A. D. Draker. It will do 
a general elevator and feed grinding 
business, 

Milwaukee flour stocks Aug. 1 were 
16,693 bbls, compared with 10,759 on 
July 1, and 11,527 on Aug. 1, 1920. 
Stocks on Aug. 1, 1919, were 35,437 bbls; 
1918, 14,270; 1917, 13,150; 1916, 102,280; 
1915, 34,400; 1914, 61,270; 1913, 73,637; 
1912, 54,875. 

Louis J. Lange, of Columbus, Wis., 
and Lawrence J. Hartzheim, of Juneau, 
Wis. have purchased the Steelmacher 


elevator, Beaver Dam, Wis. The — 
erty includes also coal and wood yards. 
Mr. Lange is an experienced miller, and 


formerly operated a flour and feed mill 
at Columbus. 

\ Wisconsin charter has been granted 
to the Belle City Milling Co., Racine, a 
new corporation with $25,000 capital, 
formed by Nathan and Albert Halbert 
and Edward Davidson to deal in flour, 
fecd, grain and seed, and operate an ele- 
vitor and feed grinding plant on the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad. 


‘‘enry L. Goemann, of Chicago, has 
purchased the Watertown, Wis., eleva- 
tor and plant of the American Malting 
& Grain Co., and will remodel it into a 
modern grain handling plant. It has a 
cajacity of 2,000 bus a day. C. E. Em- 
merling, superintendent of the plant for 
may years, will be retained in this ca- 
pe o‘y by the new owner. 

‘ L. E. Meyer. 





CHIHUAHUA’S WHEAT CROP 

the Chihuahua Chamber of Commerce, 
according to Consul J. B. Stewart, esti- 
uses that the state’s wheat crop will 
amount to about 400,000 bus, compared 
wii 500,000 in 1920. The present crop 
» considerably smaller than was - 
eu, The harvesting of the crop, how- 
‘.cr, brought an improvement in busi- 
Less, 





he North Atlantic Pacific Coast West- 
hound Conference has made the follow- 
ing rates from Atlantic to Pacific ports: 
a reduction from $1.45 to $1.30 a hun- 
credweight on flour, tapioca and tapioca 
flour, a reduction from $2.50 to $2.35 on 
thread, cotton, and linen, and a reduc- 
tion from $1.70 to $1.25 on leather. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 6.—One of the 
most intangible influences in the financial 
community is sentiment. It accounts for 
a great deal, however, and much of the 
trading in Wall Street is influenced by 
it. It is a plant of slow growth, and 
while there is no accounting for tastes, 
the impression is that sentiment rules 
the stock market and many of the things 
which make for financial stability. There 
is no doubt that Wall Street is develop- 
ing a more hopeful sentiment, and that 
the American people are coming to be- 
lieve that business revival must come be- 
fore long. 

RUSH FOR BONDS 


There has been an actual rush to buy 
high grade bonds, and some of the best 
issues are pretty well sold out and stored 
away in safe deposit vaults for perma- 
nent income producing purposes. Most 
of this buying is intelligent, and if his- 
tory repeats itself a broadening of the 
market for high grade bonds will be fol- 
lowed sooner or later by similar revival 
in the demand for stocks. 

The buying of Liberty Bonds has been 
noteworthy. Much of it has been for 
the account of exceptionally shrewd in- 
vestors, who wish to — their prin- 
cipal first of all and to always have 
their funds in securities instantly avail- 
able as bank collateral. Liberty Bonds 
are about the best banking collateral a 
borrower could offer in this day of re- 
construction and complex business prob- 
lems. There are 20,000,000 people in 
the United States who know what a 
United States government bond is, hav- 
ing subscribed for one or more of the 
great war issues. It looks as if this 
market would continue strong. 


LIQUIMATING LABOR 


The United States is suffering from a 
heavy labor surplus, with all the com- 
plex problems which attend it. It is 
sad to see four or five million men out 
of work, but there is nothing in the situ- 
ation to provide even the slightest basis 
for the belief in some quarters that the 
employing interests took advantage of 
their man and forced wage reductions in 
order to increase their own profits. The 
fact is that the country has made more 
headway than any other nation in the de- 
flation game, and the chances are that 
it will continue to reflect very impor- 
tant improvement in the future. 

There are many reasons for believ- 
ing that labor and capital will compose 
their differences, and that they will work 
more harmoniously in the future than 
they have in the past. The outlook in 
this res is in marked contrast with 
the conditions of a year ago, when the 
intensity of the credit strain made it 
very difficult for borrowers to finance 
their requirements on a large scale. 

The outstanding fact is that the banks 
of this country hold today nearly 40 per 
cent of the world’s stock of gold, and 
are using it advantageously. ere are 
many reasons for believing that the pos- 
session of this enormous stock of gold 
will prove a troublesome problem, for 
such accumulations always excite antag- 
onisms and frequently attract unprece- 
dented demands for loans from both 
large and small borrowers. 

e country is making headway, how- 
ever, but there is nothing in the situa- 
tion to indicate that deflation has been 
fully accomplished or that the loan con- 
traction has reached its limit. Some 
merchandise prices are still further 
above the normal basis than they ought 
to be, and concessions must be made in 
order to move large stocks. 


AS TO GENERAL BUSINESS 


There is nothing in the outlook to in- 
dicate that there will be any sensational 
revival of business activity. However, 


it is obvious that the situation is in 
many ways materially stronger than it 


was a year ago, when cotton touched 
48c and wheat prices were soaring to 
new heights. Sustained revival will be 
reflected in some industries by fall, and 


there will be increased activity in various 
lines within the next few months. The 
shrewd merchant, however, is taking lit- 
tle for granted, and continues to buy 
from hand to mouth, so as to avoid over- 
stocking at high prices. The public has 
not become fully convinced that there 
will not be further emergency sales or- 
ganized by the various department stores 
to ae large merchandise stocks into 
cash, 

One of the greatest problems before 
the people has to do with setting idle 
men at work and furnishing employment 
for a large body of operatives in various 
sections who are without large enough 
savings bank balances to enable them to 
remain idle for any considerable period. 


WASHINGTON AND WALL STREET 


President Harding’s efforts to help 
out the railroads and to build up busi- 
ness have met with a str response 
in Wall Street. There is no doubt that 
general business will be favorably affect- 
ed by the enormous expenditures for 
railroad material and supplies. Some of 
the railroad shares have advanced sharp- 
ly in response to buying by people who 
believe that the great systems would be 
materially hel and their prosperity 
increased by the disbursements of lar 
government payments for various ob- 
jects long held in abeyance. 

Besides the seasoned dividend paying 
railroad stocks, there has been consider- 
able buying of some industrial shares by 
people who felt that the decline in these 
stocks had been overdone and that they 
would give a much better account of 
themselves because of the reduction in 
operating expenses. It looks now as if 
the quiet buying of seasoned railroad 
shares would be materially helped by the 
news from Washington. 

The financial community is developing 
a healthful respect for the administra- 
tion officials who are doing the best they 
can to build up and to nourish those in- 
dustries which have been depressed as a 
consequence of the reduced spending 
power of the nation. Wall Street, how- 
ever, believes that all things will come 
to those who wait, and some of the larg- 
est s ative leaders are preparing for 
a sudden turn in events. 

There was never a time when charac- 
ter really counted more as banking col- 
lateral than it does today, and while 
many large ventures are held in abey- 
ance un the outlook becomes more 
clearly defined, the volume of business in 
some industries is still surprisingly 
heavy, when one considers the drawbacks 
that were encountered and the difficulties 
which had to be overcome during the last 
few months. 


ENORMOUS GOLD RESERVES 


The inflow of foreign gold is reaching 
a stage where the possession of such a 
stupendous stock of the yellow metal is 
becoming actually embarrassing to the 
nation. Great pressure is being brought 
to bear upon the Federal Reserve Board 
to let down the bars and to permit the 


banks to make larger advances to bor- 
rowers upon s ative collateral. It 
has been ur that this course would 


result in ening business, and that 
the country would make real headway if 
loanable funds should be more plentiful. 

On the other hand, the experts of the 
Federal Reserve Board and some of the 
strongest bankers in the country believe 
it would be the veriest folly for the 
banks to enlarge their speculative loans 
at a time when it was, of all things, 
necessary to fortify the country’s bank- 


w~- 
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ing position and to prepare it for al- 
most any critical development at home 
or abroad. Advocates of cheap money, 
however, have urged that the banks 
should deal much more generously with 
their clients and that large offerings of 
loanable funds should be made this year 
in the effort to make trade active and 
excite strong support. 


CRITICISM OF THE BANKS 


The somewhat sensational testimony 
given before the Washington committee 
concerning the inability of certain agri- 
cultural sections to obtain the credit fa- 
cilities which they need directed atten- 
tion to the unwritten story of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board during the tragic 

ears since the World War began. Very 
ittle of this history is known, and some 
of it may never be published at all, but 
those in touch with conditions realize 
that the members of the board were 
often called together to provide for an 
extraordinary emergency and to act 
7 in the effort to save various 
rms or financial institutions. 

No other government body in this 
country has had more difficult problems 
to solve, and the wonder is that the 
board did as well as it did in respondin 
to the needs of borrowers. New Yo 
bankers have been impressed with the 
devoted service of those members of the 
Federal Reserve Board who work early 
and late to clear their desks of work. 
It is felt that the board is pursuing the 
right policy in conserving credit sup- 
plies and in rejecting requests for assist- 
ance by interests which have received all 
the assistance that can be safely given. 
A feeling of cautious optimism prevails 
about the longer future and there is no 
doubt that the coming six months will 
witness financial developments of strik- 
ing importance. 





UNIFORM EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—Commis- 
sioner Charles C. McChord has been se- 
lected chairman of the joint committee 
composed of three members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
United States Shipping Board which has 
been appointed for the purpose of pro- 
viding a liaison between the two govern- 
mental bodies and considering overlap- 
ping duties of the board and the Com- 
mission due to amendments to the inter- 
state commerce act and the passage of 
the merchant marine act. One meeting 
of the joint committee has already been 
held, at which an organization was ef- 
fected and plans discussed for adminis- 
tering the terms of the two statutes with 
the least crossing of paths possible. 

The joint committee is at present con- 
sidering the question of a uniform 
through export bill of lading, but no 
final conclusions on the matter have been 
reached. Chairman McChord said today 
that this subject will be taken up again 
at another meeting which he » the to 
call later, although no definite date for it 
has been determined upon. 

Members of the committee in addition 
to Chairman McChord are commissioners 
Hall and Esch, representing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and com- 
missioners Edward C. Plummer, Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, and Meyer Lissner, 
representing the Shipping Board. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





WHEAT TO BREAD IN 90 MINUTES 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 6.—What is 
thought to be record breaking time in 
converting wheat from the field into the 
finished product, bread, was accom- 
plished last week when John Wright, a 
farmer of Fulton, Mo., ate bread made 
one and one half hours after the wheat 
had been threshed on a near-by farm. 
Within that — of time, the wheat 
had been delivered by truck from the 
farm to the S. R. Yantis Milling Co. at 
Fulton, reduced to flour, delivered to the 
Wright home, and baked into bread 
ready for the evening meal at 6 o’clock. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





When the Shipping Board’s transpa- 
cific liner Silver State, operated out of 
Seattle by the Pacific Steamship Co., 
steamed into Yokohama harbor, July 20, 
she hung Ba a new record between 
America Asia, for the run from 
— to Yokohama was made in 10 

ays. 
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In the local market, demand for spring 
wheat flour is steady. —— are only 
taking enough for immediate require- 
ments, in the anticipation of lower prices 
on the new crop, and this week’s drop in 
price of wheat will make them still more 
inciined to hold off. Quotations remain 
unchanged, namely, top patents, $10.50 
bbl, in mixed car lots, jute, delivered; 
seconds, $10; first clears, $9.70,—less 
10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour of the old 
crop is now practically off the market. 
Most mills have cleaned out their stocks. 
A fair trade in new crop flour is pass- 
ing, and sales are being made at $6.50 
bbl, bulk, Montreal. 

No sales of Manitoba spring wheat 
flour for export are reported this week. 
Scarcity of wheat and the low level of 
sterling exchange are working against 
business. Prices of Canadian flour are 
out of line*with buyers’ offers. It is 
rumored that some of the larger mills 
are selling ahead for September and 
October shipment at speculative prices. 

Export business in new crop Ontario 
winters has been fairly brisk. Sales have 
been made at 54@55s per 280 lbs, cot- 
ton, c.i.f. terms. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts through- 
out eastern Ontario is exceedingly heavy, 
owing to crop damage from the hot 
weather in July. Northern and western 
Ontario seem to have been more for- 
tunate. Mills find a ready sale for all 
the millfeed they can produce. Bran is 
quoted at $27 ton and shorts at $29, in 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered. Feed 
flour is quoted nominally at $1.70@1.80 
per bag, but there is practically none to 
be had. Middlings are also hard to get. 


WHEAT 


New crop Ontario winter wheat is 
coming out freely. The price now being 
quoted is $1.20 bu for wagonloads at 
mill doors, while car lots are worth $1.20 
@1.30, on track, point of shipment. 

Old crop western spring wheat is 
scarce, and very little is coming into 
Ontario at present. Samples of the new 
crop have arrived at eastern mills. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Sellers of rolled oats and heavy oat- 
meal to the United Kingdom are holding 
at -55@56s for the former and 53@54s 
for the latter. A few sales of heavy oat- 
meal are reported at 53s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.if., United Kingdom ports. In 
the domestic market rolled oats are still 
being quoted at $8 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered, while oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
is worth 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 
All kinds of coarse grains are selling 
briskly. The unusually keen demand for 
feed is responsible. American No. 2 
yellow corn is meeting with a ready sale 
in Ontario, and is bringing 73c bu, c.i.f., 
Bay ports, Canadian funds. Ontario 
oats are worth 44@48c bu, according to 
freights, delivered; barley, 69@72c. Re- 
ground elevator screenings are in 
demand. The price at Fort William is 
$16 ton, in bags, f.o.b. An average de- 
livered price would be $24, Ontario or 
Quebec. 
NOTES 
remium on New York funds in 
The 


The 
Canada is 12 1-l6c on the dollar. 
pound sterling is worth $4.02%. 


The ocean freight rate on flour for 





shipment from Canada is still quoted at 
32c per 100 lbs, and on rolled oats 451,c. 


It is reported that some eastern mill- 
ers expect to be grinding new crop west- 
ern spring wheat by the beginning of 
next week. If so, this will be the earliest 
grinding of spring wheat in many years. 


A chopping mill at St. Mary’s, Ont., 
owned by the St. Mary’s Milling Co., 
Ltd., burned on July 15. This building 
was at one time used as a flour mill, but 
since the erection of the new plant by 
this concern had been converted into a 
chopping mill. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 

The Board of Grain Examiners will 
shortly hold examinations in Toronto to 
test the ability and fitness of applicants 
for certificates of qualification to act as 
inspectors of grain. Full particulars are 
available to persons interested, upon 
communicating with the secretary of the 
Toronto Board of Trade. 

The first samples of western sprin 
wheat have arrived at eastern mills, an 
are pronounced of good quality. Of 
course it is not expected that all the 
wheat will be as Owing to drouth 
in some parts of the West, there is bound 
to be considerable quantities of shrunk- 
en grain but, on the whole, eastern mill- 
ers are expecting a large amount of 
fine wheat. 





MONTREAL 


MonrreaL, Que., Aug. 6.—The amount 
of business being done in spring wheat 
flour in the domestic market is fair. De- 
mand is steady and supplies ample. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations: first 
patents, $10.50 bbl; seconds, $10; strong 
bakers, $9.80,—in jute bags, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour is selling at $8 bbl 
for choice grades, in secondhand jute 
bags, ex-track, while winter wheat pat- 
ents are selling as high as $9 bbl, in new 
cotton bags, ex-store. Sales of new 
crop flour are becoming more numerous. 
This can be bought at $6.50 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand bags. 

Export trade is at a standstill, no 
sales having been reported recently. 

Demand in the millfeed market has 
lessened. Pasture is more plentiful since 
the recent rains. However, a fair amount 
is being sold. Manitoba bran is selling 
at $27 ton, and shorts at $28@29, in- 
cluding bags, delivered. 

The usual inactivity at this season of 
the year marks the rolled oats market, 
with quotations at $3.25@3.35 per bag, 
delivered. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Aug. 6.—In western 
Canada, flour trade is quiet; like. other 
markets, a waiting attitude is apparent. 
Any business being done is of a domes- 
tic character, and only . for small 
amounts. Prices remain uncha al- 
though, should wheat continue to go 
dowh, a reduction may be looked for 
shortly. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg, and cor- 
responding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 9&lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c., 


Millfeeds are seemingly taking the 
lead in-the sale of grain in the West; 
millers report demand: exceptionally 


good, Prices stand at same figure as a 
week ago. Quotations: bran, $19 ton, in 
bags, and shorts $21, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Millers and eastern houses are the 
principal buyers of wheat, Markets have 














been very dull and inactive all week. 
Little news is coming in, and markets 
are apparently awaiting developments. 
Crop — in the West indicate that 
the rye harvest is practically completed; 
wheat harvest has commenced in some 
places, and is expected to be general 
within the next 10 days. The rains 
that fell during the past few days will 
improve the latter grains, but it is im- 
possible to estimate average yields, 
which, in some districts, will be disap- 
pointing. Inspections for the week end- 
ing Aug. 4 were 486 cars, against 642 
a week ago. i 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 
to Aug. 6: 


-—Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

pS Ue verre Unie ee Riceeoe 
AMR, B ceccdeves 1.82% 1.54% 1.47 

BEE. 8 covccvess 1.81 1.61 1.438% 

BME, O cccccccce 1.77% 1.47% 1.40% 

AUB: GF nnccsccee 1.76% 1.45% 1.38% 

BM B. coaedeses 1.81 1,48 1.40% 

*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


There is not much demand for rolled 
oats, and business is slow. Owing to 
general business conditions the price is 
35c below last week. Oatmeal is also 
quiet, selling at 10c lower than a week 
ago. Quotations: rolled oats, $2.65@3 
per 80-lb bag; oatmeal, $3.65 per 98-lb 
bag,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A fair export trade was worked in 
oats and barley; offerings, being rather 
light, were readily absorbed. Business 
in other grains is very dull. The new rye 
crop is not yet on the market, and the 
old crop is pretty well gleaned up. Since 
a week ago, oats have decreased 11,¢, 
barley advanced %, and rye decreased 
3¥%4c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 4954c bu; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, 7714c; No. 1 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1,1814,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 
During the past week there has been 
a good | from exporters. Apart 
from the good inquiry, markets continue 
quiet and not much trade has been 
worked, These products have suffered a 
further drop of 50c on all grades since 
a week ago. Today’s quotations: best 
patents, $8 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grade, $7; dark, $4; rye meal, $5.50,— 

elivered, Winnipeg territory. 


MORRISON & KELLY 


A new firm has opened offices at 717 
Grain Exchange, bie ay under the 
name of Morrison & Kelly, to engage in 
a general brokerage business. Private 
wire connections have been established 
with the principal American markets. 
The partners are well known to the 
trade, having both been in the grain 
business in Winnipeg for many years. 
Allan Morrison, who was originally with 
the Norris Grain Co. and then in part- 
nership with Mr. Hager as Hager & 
Morrison, has for some time been doing 
business independently as a_ broker. 
Ewart Kelly was formerly with the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., and since his return 
from the war, with the Norris Grain Co. 


NOTES 


D. M. Frazer, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has re- 
turned from his vacation. 

The first car of this season’s rye has 
reached bbe =a It was shipped over 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District 
railway, and was received at the B. B. 
Rye Flour Mills, Winnipeg. It came 
from Millbrook, Man., and graded No. 
? Canadian western. 

C. E. Austin, general mana 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., 


r Inter- 
askatoon, 





Sask., is on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. After visiting Winnipeg, 
he was met at Port Arthur by Mrs. Aus- 
tin, who accompanied him by the lake 
route to Sarnia. Mr. Austin expects to 
return to Saskatoon late in August or 
early in September. 


The Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Saskatoon, Sask., has moved its offices 
from the Standard Trust Building to the 
Cole Block. The new quarters cover 
3,500 square feet of floor space in a 
modern, fully equipped office. A lab- 
oratory has been installed, under the 
management of Fred Loomis, late of the 
Wichita Milling & Elevator Co., of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, to take care of te 
needs of the company’s three mills. 


L. E. Gray. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Charles Stickle, superintendent of the 
Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., writes as follows concerning 
the condition of crops in Saskatchewan: 

“Very little rye is being grown in Sas- 
katchewan as yet, but what there is, is 
now being harvested and looks like a 
very crop. On the lighter lands 
wheat harvesting will begin from Aug. 
5 to 10. Newspaper talk and informa- 
tion coming to hand from the whole of 
the province indicate disappointment in 
the wheat crop. Black rust has not ma- 
terialized to any great extent, but hail 
has been prevalent in almost the whole 
of the province; that is, of course, in 
spots. Grasshopper damage, it is feared, 
is aged than anticipated. The period 
of hot, dry weather from about July 15 
to 25 was very detrimental to filling, par- 
ticularly in the early wheat. The late 
wheat appears to be the best, not having 
suffered to the same extent as the early 
crop from grasshoppers and hail. Oats 
look fine and are filling well, with pros- 
pects for a heavy crop. We do not an- 
ticipate any labor shortage for harvest. 
There has been a big hay crop, and ‘feed 
will be plentiful throughout the whole 
province this winter. Flour mills gen- 
erally are experiencing quite a revival 
in domestic sales, and looking forward to 
a very busy fall.” 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to July 23, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Fiour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
TUF BF-BS ccccvecccce 2,656 1,864 1,976 
June 26-July 9 ....... 9,100 7,222 6,268 

Flour exports and 

imports, June 26- 

July 23, bblse— 
WRPOTES ccccncccecese 1,148 1,970 1,464 
Imports .....-e.eeeees oe 1 

Wheat, June 26- 

July 23, bus— 

Receipts from farms.. 95,300 91,900 107,139 
WEPOFES .cccccccccces 19,494 20,407 6,382 
MENG “264 stetévcses eve 10 40 
Ground by mills ..... 40,950 34,512 28,78 

Wheat stocks, 

July 28, bus— 

At terminals ......... 18,320 22,017 13,117 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 47,836 90,964 97,474 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
June 28-June 25...... 106,342 129,096 121,120 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” miils 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to July 30, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


o—Output—~, -—Exports— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-2? 








"Minneapolis ...12,479 15,245 840 65 
St. Paul ...... 446 435 eee see 
Duluth-Superior 5664 939 owe ee 
Outside mills .. 8,339 8,617 32 19 

Totals ...... 21,828 265,236 872 670 
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GERMAN MILL BUILDERS 
AND FURNISHERS 


(Continued from page 630.) 


At present the company is managed 
by Herr von Berg as technical di- 
rector and Herr Gehrling as business 
manager. Besides its work in connection 
with wheat and rye mills, it also builds 
and equips mills for sugar, grits and 
corn. Before the war it had done a 
great amount of work in many foreign 
countries, particularly in Russia, the Bal- 
kans, South America, Italy and the 
Scandinavian countries. 


HAMBURG IRON WORKS 


The Iron Works Company (Eisenwerk 
[vorm. Nagel & Kaemp] Aktiengesell- 
schaft) at Hamburg has developed out of 
the civil engineering firm of Nagel & 
Kaemp, established in 1865 by A. C. Na- 
gel and R. H. Kaemp. This firm was prin- 
cipally devoted to the installation of tur- 
bines, the equipment of flour mills and 
the construction of cement making ma- 
chinery, early acquiring a wide reputa- 
tion. The great demand for the company’s 
products, and the need for turning out 
machinery of high quality in adequate 
quantities, involved the construction of 
a machine factory, which was built in 
the year 1874 on the Osterbeck Canal, 
in Hamburg-Winterhude. 

The ground area was originally about 
seventeen thousand square meters (four 
and two tenths acres), which, through 
subsequent purchases, has been increased 
to fully nineteen thousand square meters 
(four and seven tenths acres). It has 
a frontage of about two hundred and 
seventy meters (eight hundred and 
eighty-six feet) on the navigable Oster- 
beck Canal, and of ninety meters (two 
hundred and ninety-five feet) on Barm- 
beck Street. The factory, built at first 
on a small scale, was designed originally: 
only for the production of one particu- 
lar machine, at that time just developed, 
for flour milling; subsequently the Nagel 
& Kaemp company erected other build- 
ings for the manufacture of turbines, 
reciprocal pumps, mill machinery, ce- 
ment machinery, and so on, Thus, in 
the course of years, the steady increase 
in the business involved the virtual re- 
building of the entire plant. 

Toward the end of the eighties, the 
construction of steam cranes of the 
Brown type was undertaken. A great 
number of these cranes were ordered, 
for use, among other places, in the port 
of Hamburg. Early in the nineties, in 
co-operation with the Berlin firm of 
Siemens & Halske, the company deliv- 
ered the first electric crane for use in 
the port of Hamburg, on the Petersen 
quay. Since that time cranes of this 
type have been manufactured by the 
company in large quantities. 

In the year 1889 the firm of Nagel & 
Kaemp was taken over by a joint stock 


company, under the name of the Iron 
Works (formerly Nagel & Kaemp) 
Company. The managemerit of the new 


organization remained under the tried 
and proved leadership of the founders 
of the old one. A separate branch of mill- 
ing, including the construction of rice 


miiling machinery in particular and that 
of machines for hulling grain in general, 
came in time more and more to be one 


of the company’s specialties. This in- 
volved the building of special machinery 
for the grinding of oats, barley, buck- 
Wheat, millet, peas, beans, flaxseed, etc., 
all of this being quite distinct from the 
work in connection with rice milling, 
which developed into a separate and very 
a Nl branch of the company’s ac- 
Ivity. 

It was at this time that the first really 
efficient machines for rice milling began 
to come on the market. In the develop- 
ment of this machinery the Nagel & 
Kaemp company was a pioneer and a 
leader, and in spite of the ceaseless ac- 
tivity of scientific investigation, which is 
alvays discovering improvements and 
new methods, this early work in the per- 
fecting of rice milling machinery has 
not been rendered obsolete, and today, 
after thirty years, the Nagel & Kaemp 
machines are still recognized in Germany 
as the best for rice milling. In 1907 the 
company put on the market the com- 
plete and selfcontained rice mill known 
as the Filipina, which operated on the 
Same principles as the larger mills, and 
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Mill and Elevator at Bremen: Among the Best Examples of German Mill Construction 





A Water Side Mill in Stockholm of German Construction 
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Where the Amme, Giesecke & Konegen Co. Builds Its Plansifters 


turned out a product equally fine and 
marketable. These mills were soon in 
great demand, so that the company had 
to erect a new. factory specially for their 
construction. 

The.constant increase in all branches 
of the company’s business demanded in 
1911 and 1912 new and very extensive ad- 
ditions to the plant, including the erec- 
tion of a wood working mill with a 
ground area of about seventeen hundred 
square meters (18,275 square feet), and 
an addition to the assembling building of 
about. the same size. 

Of the founders, who with the lapse 
of time withdrew from active connection 
with the company, Herr Kaemp died in 
1899, while Herr Nagel survived his 
friend and colleague until 1912. The 
present heads of the company, since the 
death of Heinrich Mecke, president from 
1895 to 1917, are C. Schoknecht and J. 
P. Somfleth, who joined the company, 
respectively, in 1889 and 1899. In 1919 
the plant was once more enlarged, in 
order adequately to take care of the in- 
creased demand for its products. For 
the storage of finished hulling machinery 
a warehouse with a ground area of fully 
fifteen hundred square meters (16,125 
square feet) was built. The older ma- 
chinery has been replaced by more mod- 
ern equipment. 

The whole plant and equipment are so 
arranged as to be operated with the 
minimum amount of labor, which the ex- 
ceptionally high scale of wages effective 
in Hamburg renders particularly desir- 
able. When the concern is working at 
full capacity, it employs about five Son 
dred workmen and ninety technical and 
business employees. The annual value of 
the present output of machinery runs in- 
to many millions of marks, rather more 
than half of the total output being ex- 
ported to markets in all parts of the 
world, 


OTHER IMPORTANT COMPANIES 


Among the other best known German 
mill building and mill machinery con- 
cerns should be mentioned the G. Luther 
Company (G. Luther Aktiengesellschaft) 
in Brunswick, the Seck Brothers Com- 
pany (Gebriider Seck Aktiengesellschaft ) 
in Dresden, A. Wetzig in Wittenberg 
and Halle, H. Hipkow & Company in 
*Gassen, Herman Bauermeister in Al- 
tona-Ottensen, Hickauf & Biille in Al- 
tona, Grosse Brothers in Lohmen, Sax- 
ony, Hans Reuther in Niirnberg, and 
Andrae & Fellgner in Zittau, Saxony. 
In the construction of hulling machinery, 


besides the is & Kaemp firm in 
Hamburg, already described, important 
companies are those of M. Martin in 
Bitterfeld and F. H. Schule in Ham- 
burg. 


BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Aug. 6.—While there 
is a little better tone to the flour mar- 
ket, the weakness in wheat keeps buyers 
from following their inclination to take 
hold more actively, although they admit 
that their stocks of flour, in spite of pur- 
chases made a short time ago, are again 
running low, and that they will have to 


come in very soon. Some of the business 
this week is said to have come from buy- 
ers of Kansas flour to tide them over 
the gap left by the failure of the mills 
there to fill contracts for delivery late 
last month. There was a fair trade in 
the East, but not sufficient to keep the 
mills going regularly, although the pro- 
duction was somewhat larger than last 
week. The mills are in no hurry to 
grind up the little old wheat they have 
on hand, 

The export demand for patents has 
improved considerably, being considered 
good the past few days. One mill is run- 
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ning steadily on bonded wheat, and a 
further increase in shipments is expect- 
ed next week, as a good sized order has 
been accepted for quick delivery at the 
seaboard. A few inquiries for first and 
second clears were also reported and, 
with the offerings light, the mills were 
asking an advance. 

Some cheap flour is offered here, bu 
on the whole, prices were only 35@5vc 
lower than last week on the best, an 
clears were 25@75c higher. Rye flou 
was freely offered at 75c@$1 under la 
week, but buyers seem to be looking f.: 
still lower prices. 

The local retail trade is only fair, a: 
prices about as irregular as previousiy 
reported. There was a decline of 235., 
with good prospects of another cut ear!; 
next week. -The best family patent 
selling at $9.75, in cotton 98’s. 

Kansas mill representatives here s::\ 
business -was good on the break 
wheat, and that old customers are ur; 
ing shipment, as they are in need «/ 
supplies. Mills with established bran; 
of good quality quote short patent 
$7.60@7.80, and others are offering dow, 
to $7.10. Standards range $6.60@7.1\), 
Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds seem to be in a very strony 
position, with not much offering, sp. 
or shipment, and prospects of buyers 
being forced into the market in a short 
time. The mills see nothing but an ac- 
tive demand later, and a steady advance 
in prices, as there is nothing to preve:t 
a shortage. Canada was inquiring f 
feed in this market, and it is said son 
business is likely next week. There 
nothing offered here from that side, a1 
plenty of all kinds could be sold. There 
was a report of a large quantity being 
held in store here, but millers say nobody 
would have attempted such a move du’- 
ing hot weather. 

Hay is advancing steadily in this ma -- 
ket, and offerings are getting extrem: 
small. The crop was decidedly short t! 
season, and there will be nothing comi 
from Canada. Farmers will, it is b:- 
lieved, need all they have raised, as t 
oat crop was practically a failure. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, due 
the decline in the cereal, but a bett 
demand is reported. Hominy feed 
scarce at any price at present, but bi 
ers will not pay above the quotatiors. 
Gluten feed in very light supply a 
strong. Cottonseed meal in light ce- 
mand, and offered quite freely; buyer 
look for lower prices for the new cr 
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An Evidence of the Range of German Pre-War Activity: Elevators Built by the Brunswick Firm in Nogoya, Argentina 


Oil meal firm, the mills being sold up 
for export. The trade is oe ~ a | it as 
needed, and there appear to be re- 
sellers to supply all that is wanted. No 
offerings ‘of No. 3 milo, and some in- 
quiry. Buckwheat could be sold at $3.75, 
but holders would not accept less than 
$4 and are not offering, even at that 
price. 

Rolled oats firm, and the mills here 
may start up next week to fill orders 
for export. Oat feed dull. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week cccccccccesccce 124,265 75 
L WEEK cocccccccscccce 115,426 69 
Year QQ ccccscccscceeces 132,200 79 
TWO YCQPB OBO ceccececece 96,500 59 
T © YOATS AZO eeeeeseee 72,400 43 


NOTES 


‘he Washburn-Crosby mills loaded 
5,200 bbls flour into barges this week 
for shipment to Christiania, Norway. 

The Ontario Milling Co., Inc., Oswego, 
has been chartered, with $100,000 capital. 
Business will be begun with $25,000. The 
directors for the first year are Robert A. 
Downey and George Hunt, of Oswego, 
and Alfred S. Miner, of Syracuse. 

E. BANnGasseEr. 


WORLD’S WHEAT HARVEST 


Further Reports of Drouth in Europe— 
Widespread Famine in Volga Dis- 
trict of Russia 


Wasnineton, D. C., Aug. 6.—Reports 
to the Department of Agriculture con- 
tinue to indicate drouth conditions in 
Evrope. Some complaint of lack of 
moisture comes from all sections of the 
Continent, 

In France the rainfall during the 
first half of the crop season was the 
lowest for many years, and the present 
month promises to establish a record for 
dryness. Conditions are said to be the 
worst in many seasons. The prolonga- 
tion of the drouth gives cause for keen 
\neasiness. Beets, spring cereals and 
meadows have suffered “most. Autumn 
wheat still presents a good appearance. 
Winter oats will give a good yield, but 
the condition of spring oats and wheat 
leaves much to be desired. 

Recent reports indicate that in the 
United K the drouth continues to 








prevail with unabated severity. Deep- 
rooted winter wheat has stood the dry 
conditions remarkably well and, though 
straw is short, the yield of grain prom- 
ises to be satisfactory. Spring sown ce- 
reals have suffered more or less from 
dryness, and the yield will be somewhat 
below the average. On the average, both 
barley and oats are expected to give 
poor yields in all parts of the country. 
In Denmark the agricultural prospects 
are nearly as discouraging as those of 
France. The harvest has commenced 
earlier than usual, and the rye crop is 
almost a failure on the sandy lands. 
Other parts of the country are not so 
badly affected, but the crops generally 
are expected to be below the average. 
Similar climatic conditions are also af- 


fecting the harvest prospects of Belgium 
and Holland. The production of rye 
and barley in Belgium is estimated as 
follows: rye, 19,172,000 bus, or 105.5 
per cent of the 1920 production; barley, 
4,409,000 bus, or 101.6 per cent of the 
1920 production. 

The drouth has spread over a good 
part of Germany, but the cereal crops 
are too forward to suffer, and the out- 
look, so far, is for a good harvest. How- 
ever, recent cool weather has dispelled 
all hopes of an early harvest, and sup- 
plies of old crop grain will have to last 
longer than was anticipated. 

According to unofficial sources the dis- 
astrous failure of the Russian crops is 
now generally known. The famine area 
embraces the whole Volga region, the 
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Kuban district, the rich province of 
Ekaterinoslav, and six central provinces. 
The yield of crops will only be a third 
of the amount expected. 

In Roumania, crop prospects are gen- 
erally well maintained except in the 
drouth districts, although later reports 
state that, in consequence of further 
rains, the outlook of spring cereals in 
these districts is becoming favorable. 

In Hungary, crop prospects are con- 
sidered satisfactory and an increased 
production is expected. 

In Jugo-Slavia the crop prospects are 
not very satisfactory, owing to adverse 
weather conditions. Heavy rains and 
hailstorms have been experienced, and 
these have beaten down the cereals in 
the Bosnia and Timok districts. Owing 
to the drouth and the adverse weather 
mentioned above, the wheat crop will be 
poor, but the corn crop is a little more 
promising. 

In Italy, seasonable weather conditions 
are prevailing. So far, crop reports are 
generally favorable. Spring crops, such 
as corn, haricot beans, hemp, etc., are 
ripening in satisfactory condition. 

From Spain, reports indicate satis- 
factory conditions, with the prospects of 
a larger wheat crop than last year. 

From India disquieting reports of the 
failure of the monsoon have come to 
hand, and moisture is generally urgently 
needed. Grave anxiety prevails as to the 
weakness. of the monsoon in western 
India, and fears are expressed of famine 
in many parts of the dependency. 

In North Africa, harvesting is prac- 
tically finished and the yields appear, on 
the whole, to be somewhat better than 
last year. From Egypt recent reports 
indicate favorable climatic conditions. 

In the southern hemisphere, in both 
Argentina and Australia, weather condi- 
tions have been reported favorable, and 
hopes, based on the present appearance 
of the fields, are for good yields from 
the coming harvest. 

Estimates of the 1921 production of 
wheat in Belgium are placed at 7,679,000 
bus, or 74.6 per cent of the 1920 produc- 
tion; in Bulgaria, 48,905,000, or 193.2 
per cent of last year; in Greece, 13,962,- 
000, or 114.5 per cent; in Algeria, 33,142,- 
000, or 387.2 per cent; in Tunis, 11,758,- 
000, or 225 per cent of the production 
in 1920. Recent unofficial reports state 
that the coming wheat crop in Italy will 
approximate about 176,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 141,337,000 in 1920, while 
commercial estimates place Canada’s 
production for the present season at 
approximately 300,000,000 bus, compared 
with 263,189,000 last year. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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Business with the mills was rather slow 
and unsatisfactory this week. It is as- 
sumed that the recent weakness in the 
wheat market has had a deterrent ef- 
fect, and influenced buyers to hold off 
a little longer before placing their or- 
ders. It is notable that when they do 
come into the market they want their 
flour shipped about as quickly as it is 
possible to get it out. The situation 
which prevails is not unusual after a 
long period of drastic declines and 
liquidation, leaving the trade somewhat 
disturbed and unsettled as to just what 

licy to follow. Anyway, there has 
bean a feeling in many quarters that 
lower prices might be seen during the 
heavy movement following harvest, and 
this doubtless explains why there has 
not been more snap to the business. 

A number of soft wheat millers have 
succeeded in getting their plants into 
full-time operation, or nearly so, but 
they have no assurance as to how long 
they can maintain the pace. In many 
cases they cannot see more than a few 
days, or a week or so, ahead. It is 
doubtful if any of them are booked 
ahead for as much as 30 days. Hand-to- 
mouth buying seems to be characteristic 
and inevitable, and for the present it 
is hard to get away from it. Millers 
have the idea that, after the bulk of the 
wheat movement in the Northwest and 
the Southwest is over, and more settled 
conditions prevail, buyers will show more 
confidence. Just now they buy only what 
they must have. 

The above characterization does not 
apply to hard wheat milling, either here 
or elsewhere, with anything like the same 
force as to soft wheat milling. Reports 
here are that southwestern mills are fre- 
quently sold up for 30 days, and are run- 
ning full time. The mills in this section 
grinding hard wheat flour are finding a 
readier market, it being much more sal- 
able and at relatively better prices. 

The Northwest is beginning to offer 
new crop flour, and one large mill is re- 
ported as quoting, for shipment up to 
Jan. 1, $7@7.50, according to grade, but 
no confirmation of this has been made. 
The point is that, whereas northwestern 
mills have been $1.50@2 above Kansas, 
on new crop stuff they are practically 
meeting southwestern competition. 

Additional export business was _ re- 
a by all the mills represented at 

oledo this week. A number of interior 
mills also made export sales. This busi- 
ness is going to be of material help in 
maintaining operation this month, as 
much of it is for August shipment. In 
the. aggregate, since June 1, a very satis- 
factory export business has been done 
to the United Kingdom. Much of it has 
been in 1,000-sack lots, but larger par- 
cels have been placed lately. 

Toledo millers were bidding at the end 
of the week $1.1714@1.18 for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, compared with $1.22 
a week a Soft wheat standard pat- 
ent was $6.30@6.50, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, 
against $6.50@6.70 a week ago. Feed 
prices were practically unchanged. 


BAG PRICES 


Bagology, published by the Cleveland- 
Akron, Bag Co., furnished some interest- 
y. facts, about bag prices in its July 
6». It says: “Prices on burlap bags 

ee, lower today, July 8, 1921, 
“at ‘the high. point of June, 1918, and 
} per cent: lower than prices of one 

ear ago s~ Values” are x 
mately the lowest in 10 years, although 







ate. 


somewhat higher than about six weeks 
ago. There is much depression in the 
burlap market at Calcutta. Speculation 
for several years has been rampant and, 
as usual, prices have had to go to an 
abnormally low point. It is possible that 
they may be lower, although we doubt it. 

“Prices on cotton bags today will av- 
erage 70 per cent cheaper than at the 
high mark during the spring of 1920. 
They are an average of 68 per cent 
cheaper than one year ago today and, 
like burlaps, it would seem as though 
prices were at the bottom, although this 
is dependent upon the new crop of cot- 
ton and whether or no the expected re- 
vival of consumption of cotton in Europe 
will materialize. 

“Paper flour bags are selling absolute- 
ly upon their merits, as are burlap and 
cotton bags, and while the raw material 
from which these bags are made—we 
refer to old manila rope—is scarce and 
still quite high, bags are being sold at a 
most reasonable price. 

““The bag business generally has held 
up remarkably well during the past six 
months. Of course, prices are very much 
lower, but the tonnage or number of 
bags sold, at least by the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., is in excess of the num- 
ber sold — the ‘same ‘ period ' one 

ear ago, and the prospects are that. all 
ag factories will be fully employed for 
the next six months.” 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
DRI WOE scccccvccceccess 37,100 * 77 
EMG WOO cciccccccccccdhs 32,200 68 
ee OD as 0604000540 00% 20,000 42 
DWE FORTS OBS cccccceccecs 33,634 70 
Three years ago .......... 21,980 46 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at. Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 23 142,860 89,325 62% 

Last week ...... 20 124,260 79,480 64 

Year ABO % 2.20.5 11 66,960 29,158 44 

Two years ago... 10 75,360 58,648 77 
NOTES 


Maurice P. Steenman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is now representing Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in Michi- 
gan. 

The Gerald Hulett Co., merchandise 
brokers and manufacturing agents, De- 
troit, Mich., has discontinued its flour de- 
partment. 


W. F. Steele, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, H. L. Simmons, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and A. D. Anderson, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, were in Toledo calling 
on the trade this week. 

The Murphy-Roberts Co., Inc., is a 
new concern recently organized by P. A. 
Murphy, president, and Edward Rob- 
erts, which will do a jobbing buisness in 
flour and feed, at 305 Huron Sixth Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Murphy was 
formerly connected with the Cleveland 
Grains Drying Co. 

The Mother Hubbard Flour Co., re- 
cently formed by W. C. Gould, former- 
ly of the Theobald Milling Co. has 
opened an office at 307 Huron Sixth 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. The company 
will job flour for the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., and the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Most millers report feed in good de- 
mand, middlings better than bran, but 
the entire output readily disposed of. 
Some are sold up, and have none to, 


offer. Prices are steady to a little high- 
er in instances, a great deal depending 
upon the skill of the miller in merchan- 
dising his feed and whether or not it 
goes in mixed cars. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Donmeyer-Gardner Co., wholesale flour, 
Cleveland, Ohio, held July 25, it was de- 
cided to liquidate and discontinue the 
business immediately. This is an old 
company which has always enjoyed high 
standing; it was established in 1883, and 
has been continuously in business for 
38 years, 23 of which were spent at the 


- present address, 


The J. C, Consodine Co., flour and 
feed, Indianapolis, has arranged to rep- 
resent the Barber Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; and the Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This is the new 
company recently started by J. C. Conso- 
dine, formerly in charge of the Indian- 
apolis branch of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co, 


Charles J. True, Akron, Ohio, has re- 
cently engaged as a broker and jobber 
of flour, feed and grain. For the past 
14 years Mr. True has been connected 
with the Quaker Oats Co., originally at 
Chicago, and subsequently at Akron and 
Pittsburgh. He will handle flour and 
feed in car lots only, spending much of 
his time on the road, and will make his 
headquarters at his residence, 376 Moon 
Drive, for the present. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 6.—Fluctua- 

tions in grain prices deterred buying of 
wheat flour in Indiana this week, and 
the volume of business slackened some- 
what. A fair number of orders resulted, 
however, to replenish stocks. 
. Interest was,manifested by millers in 
soft winter wheat, due to a decided de- 
crease in the number of cars arriving at 
grain centers in this territory. The re- 
sult was an undertone of firmness in 
cash wheat,.which for some. time has 
been quoted here at 514c bu under the 
September option in Chicago. However, 
offers, were received from Chicago han- 
dlers in the last two days for cash grain 
at the September option level. 

Export business continues to be done 
by some Hoosier firms, but bookings have 
been comparatively small, due to ex- 
change rates. Until some comprehensive 
system of credits is arranged, . there 
seems to be no hope of any great  in- 
crease of shipments oversea. 

At the end of the week soft winter 
patents were quoted for shipment from 
Indianapolis in car lots at $6.10@6.80 
bbl, in 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b. this city, 
a decrease of 30c in the minimum and 
maximum, compared with last week. 
Hard winter patents were offered at 
$6.75@7.50, a reduction of 25c in the 
minimum and 40c in the maximum. 
Spring patents were available at $7.75 
bbl for new crop and $9.25 for old, a 
decline of 50c on the former and 20c 
on the latter. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Aug. 6, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

See WEE nce we cece cccwnss 7,417 33 
Last week .. ae 32 
Year ago y 13 
TWO VORTE Q@HO 0 .cccceccses 9,360 41 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

, | Ser ee Tere Cree 203,000 43,000 
CE. vice cucacssccessctane 253,000 36,000 
GBD. ccispcnccvescaseseeese 822,000 226,000 
BNO 06 0:6 wit 0's 0 60.604 40,06.0'0 29,000 4,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 511,060 156,980 370,790 2,000 
Year ago .... 738,670 338,710 76,630 440 
Two years ago 148,500 423,140 127,820 8,260 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are moving fairly well, 
some varieties, however, selling very 
slow, due to the season of the year. 
Quotations show a drop of 10c or more 
on 100-lb bags, compared with the last 
two weeks. Grits are offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.50 per 100 Ibs, 
meal at $1.50, cerealine at $2.20, hominy 
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at $1.55 and corn flour at $1.55, sacks 
included, 
MILLFEED 

Lack of pasture in many of the mid- 
dle western states is credited as one of 
the principal factors in a continued fair 
demand for millfeed. Bran is quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $19@21 ton, 
sacked, mixed feed at $19@22, and mid- 
dlings at $21@25. Hominy feed is priced 
at $25 ton bulk, and $26.50 sacked. 


NOTES 


William H. Howard, secretary Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade for the last 10 
years, has been re-elected. 


With two township organizations start- 
ing the movement, many grain growers 
in Wells County, are agreeing not to raise 
rye, wheat or ae oc next year, in an ef- 
fort to get rid of chinch bugs. They be- 
lieve that the omission of one crop will 
result in the destruction of the pest. 

The Ideal Bakery Corporation, Evans- 
ville, owned by George Devine and 
Eugene Sue, is bankrupt. Mr. Devine 

ave his liabilities as $4,500, and assets 

95. Mr. Sue reported his liabilities «s 
$4,400, and assets $340. The partner- 
ship liabilities are given as $4,279, and 
assets $2,336. 

The city of Indianapolis has contract- 
ed with the Indianapolis Baking Co. to 
deliver bread at the City Hospital dur- 
ing August. Loaves weighing 1 lb will 
be sold to the city for 514c, reflecting 
the lower level of flour prices prevailiny. 
A former contract with another conm- 
pany was at 7 2-5c loaf. 

Marketing of wheat and oats in In- 
diana, which until this week had ‘been 
on a much larger scale than usual im- 
mediately after harvest, has resulted in 
a quickening of the market for securi- 
ties. Country banks have paid off much 
of their obligations, as the loans they 
made to farmer clients are being liqui- 
dated, and have entered the market for 
high grade bonds and short securities. 


Epwarp H. Zieener. 





ALABAMA 

Mosite, Ata., Aug. 6.—Lower. wheat 
prices were reflected in flour quotations 
here during the latter part of the week, 
they ruling 10@30c lower than a weck 
ago. Brokers and wholesale dealers say 
there is no market for grain or grain 
products, and the prospects are that this 
condition will continue until fall. 

Demand for export flour, corn, oats 
and millfeed, the: principal. grains . and 
grain products shipped through Mobile 
to foreign countries, has dropped off 
considerably, exports for the week en«- 
ed today being the smallest in sever! 
months, as follows: wheat flour, 6,970 
200-lb cotton ‘sacks to Havana, 15100 io 
Matanzas and 650 to Cardenas; 500 sacks 
corn meal, 700 sacks oats and 350, sacks 
millfeed to Havana; 300 sacks flour to 
Isabel de Sagua. 





W. F. Botes. 
EVANSVILLE 
Evansvitte, Inp., Aug. 6,—Dollar 


wheat is the newer. view of the. Evans- 
ville millers, in the light of the market 
during the past week. Millers were of- 
fering $1.15 for native wheat, Friday, «t 
the mills, and $1.10 at stations. Cas! 
wheat at primary markets is quoted at 
$1.16, and futures at $1.1814, a drop of 
2%, c overnight. 

The falling market has killed the de- 
mand from brokers, and mills have been 
working on orders that were waiting 
fulfillment. So ‘far as operation is coi- 
cerned, all mills have been working from 
18 hours to full time. 

There has been a sudden demand i 
the South for lower grades of selfrising 
flour, and all mills are called upon to 
fill orders. One reports that it has been 
forced to go to country mills to get flour 
to work over into the selfrising product. 
Cars are hard to get for southern terr'- 
tory. 

Evansville millers are reducing the 
price of their flour as the market re- 
cedes, but jobbers are not active. Heavy 
receipts at primary markets is alleged 
to be the cause of the reduction an- 
nounced, supplemented by lack ‘of de- 
mand, both domestic and foreign. It is 
believed that the farmers who are sell- 
ing their wheat now are going to win on 
price. 
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Most mills are notifying agents in the 
field that, because of lack of orders, they 
will not sell wheat feeds except with 
flour, and in carload lots. 

Best patent flour, based Ohio River, 
f.o.b., is quoted at $7.25, with selfrising 
of the same grade at $7.50; straights at 
$6.25, and selfrising $6.50; soft wheat, 
half patent, $5.75, and selfrising $6; 
hard Kansas flour, $7.50. These quota- 
tions show a decline of 25c for the week. 
Shipments are in 98-lb and 48-lb cot- 
tons. 

Millfeed is in better demand than flour, 
and is quoted at $18 for bran, $21.50 for 
mixed feed and $23 for shorts, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Evansville, arrival draft 
terms. 

Millers have been notified of a $5 per 
M increase in price of cotton sacks. This 
additional cost was unexpected, and was 
a surprise to millers. The price of cot- 
ton has not advanced, and for that rea- 
son there seems no valid reason for thus 
adding to the burden of the miller at 
this time. W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Aug. 6.—The flour mar- 
ket has taken on new life this week, with 
the beginning of movement of new flour, 
which is expected to be rather free dur- 
ing August. Buying, on the basis of 
the new crop, has been absolutely neces- 
sary on the part of many dealers in or- 
der to replenish stocks. Virginia and 
Maryland mills have been offering prices 
considerably under western mills, but 
products of the latter are more in de- 
mand because of the difference in qual- 
ity and their dependability. Winter 
wheat patents held firm this week at 
$6.60@7.25, with Kansas patents at $8@ 
8.60, and northwestern spring patents 
quoted nominally at $9.25@9.65. 

Feed continues in poor demand, with 
only a slight decline in price, which has 
not had the effect of stimulating the 
market. Revisions in freight rates, al- 
ready made or impending, are calculated 
to lower these prices to some extent, al- 
though the*demand in this section, par- 
ticularly at this time of the year, is not 
great. Spring bran is quoted at $25.50 
@26, winter wheat bran at $27@27.50, 
winter wheat flour middlings at $27@28, 
and red dog at $38.50, with no sales of 
the latter. 

* ne 

Plans conceived by the Retail Grocers’ 
Association of Norfolk to establish a 
bakery to be owned by the association 
and to supply the merchants with bread 
for Gc, to be sold at retail for 8c, have 
failed to materialize. The object of this 
proposed move was to break up the chain 
store monopoly of the bread business. 

JoserH A. Lesiiz. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Aug. 6.—Flour buy- 
ers in the Southeast have purchased in 
good volume the past week. While most 
of the buying has been for prompt ship- 
ment, a few more sales of lots of 1,000 
to 2,000 bbls are being made for ship- 
ment in 30 and 60 days. Some buyers 
are apparently of the opinion that they 
have waited long enough, and are antici- 
pating their needs in a conservative way. 
The running time at the mills was prac- 
tiacliy the same as for last week, and 
continues about up to average for this 
Season. Flour shipments are running 
close to production. 

‘The tone of prices was some easier, 
with quotations as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $7.75@8; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $6.75@7.25; 
Straivht patent, $6.30@6.50; first clears, 
5.255.758. 

Rchandlers report moderate demand. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; 
hard winter wheat patent, $6.75@7.25. 

The wheat market was irregular this 
Week, with cash prices tending lower. 
Southeastern mills have fair supplies of 
local wheat, and the movement is mod- 
erate. No, 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.32@1.35. 

Millfeed is in fair demand, with no 
material change in the situation. Quota- 
tions: soft winter wheat bran, ton, 100- 
lb bags, f.o.b, Ohio River points, $17@ 
4 _ tandasd middlings or shorts, $22 


Corn meal continues in light demand. 
Mills with a capacity of 45,000 bus this 











week ground 14,730, or 32.7 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22.4 per cent 
the same week last year. Prices: bolted 
or unbolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.40@1.50. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 210,240 148,271 70.5 
Last week ....... 208,020 146,640 70.5 
FOOF BHO cocecese 186,690 63,469 33.9 
Two years ago ... 191,910 141,747 73.8 
Three years ago.. 194,790 142,723 73.2 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
. Aug. 6 July 30 


Flour, DbIS .....-eeeeeee 22,500 13,800 
Wheat, BUS cccvcrccccne 176,000 155,000 
Camm, DUD cccecccvcccnes 55,500 82,000 
Cate, DED cccecccecesscs 363,500 218,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts. of grain at Nashville 
this week, 381 cars. 

The Ritter-Hennings Co., Louisville, 
feed manufacturers, have had a fire loss 
of $25,000. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, is at 
Rock Island, Tenn., fishing in Caney 
Fork River. 

The flour mill belonging to the estate 
of the late E. C. Brown, near Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., has been acquired by his 
son, G. P. Brown, and W. B. Jarman and 
W. R. David. 

The Ellis Bakery Co., Lebanon, Tenn., 
is having new machinery installed. This 
will be the first time that late machinery 
for baking has been introduced at Leban- 
on, and the new plant is attracting much 
interest. JoHn LeEIrer. 





P@LISH TRADE REGULATIONS 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—The Po- 
lish government will permit free com- 
merce and transportation through Poland 
on all agricultural products except sugar 
and spirits, according to a cablegram 
from the American Relief Association, 
Warsaw, under date of July 23. All re- 
strictions against the importation of food 
products of prime necessity are abol- 
ished, except for fiscal and customs regu- 
lations. The exportation of foodstuffs 
and their byproducts beyond state boun- 
daries is forbidden, except at such times 
as Poland may have an exportable sur- 
plus. JoHN Marrinan. 

WILL CARRY EGYPTIAN COTTON 

An initial victory has been won by 
the United States in the Egyptian cot- 
ton case conference in London, accord- 
ing to a cable received by the Shipping 
Board. The British conferees were 
said to have agreed to allocate 50 per 
cent of the shipments of Egyptian cot- 
ton from Alexandria to this country 
to the United States. The British ship- 
pers, the cabled report said, refused to 
accede to the demand of the United 
States that a similar proportion of in- 
direct shipments, going by way of the 
United ‘Kingdom, be carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms. 





Exports for Week Ended July 30, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 584,091 471,973 116,855 299,479 
Boston .ccs cvccss 111,000 ..... 193,000 
Philadelp’a, 294,000 ...... 4,000 — cccces 
Baltimore . 697,000 34,000 17,000 ...... 
Norfolk, Va. 22.00. creces G.088 —ccccce 
New. NewS. ......  seeses 2,000 3 ..aeee 
N. Orleans. 178,000 261,000 64,000 ...... 
Galveston 2,293,000 13,000 ho OO 


Montreal .. 294,000 2,928,000 


eoce cosece eocene 2,000) ..seee 





Tots., wk.5,942,000 3,819,000 293,000 1,685,000 
Prev. wk..7,390,000 2,518,000 221,000 825,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 
i bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ..1,658,000 462,000 142,000 
Continent ......+. 4,202,000 3,083,000 120,000 
S. and C. America. 9,000 
West Indies 
Other countries ... 


Totals .........-5,942,000 3,819,000 293,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1921, to July 30, 1921, 
with comparisons: 





1921 1920 
Wheat, bus ........+. 23,583,000 29,494,000 
Flour, bbis ........++. 1,184,000 2,225,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 28,910,000 39,506,000 
Corn, DUS ...cccccece 10,377,000 358,000 
Oats, DUS ...--eeeeee 4,222,000 2,696,000 
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SUMMER FOOLISHNESS 


(Continued from page 632.) 


Last of all, up to date, comes an in- 
teresting communication from Messrs. 
Quack and Bush, proprietors of “The 
Millin Press” which, according to its let- 
terhead, strikingly printed in red, “per- 
colates throughout the world”: 

“It was with no small amount of 
pleasure and interest that we read of 
the starting of your new mill, because in 
these times, when milling capacities and 
bank accounts daily show shrinkage 
rather than expansion, it takes indeed a 
brave and farsighted business man to 
start an enterprise such as the one upon 
which you have embarked. 

“Sitting in our office directly opposite 
to where a new steel skyscraper is being 
erected, and watching the workers dan- 
gling upon the ends of steel beams sus- 
pended about halfway between the sky 
and the final analysis, hoping at times 
they will not fall, and at others fearing 
they won’t, and being slowly but surely 
deafened and crazed by the pneumatic 
riveting machines, we are in excellent 
position to really appreciate the quietude 
of even a boiler works, to say nought 
of the pleasant hum of a flour mill, 
located in a leafy dell amidst the cooling 
sensations of a purling stream. But 
while the poetry of the situation appeals 
to us, it must be relegated to the rear, 
at least temporarily, while we place be- 
fore you our main object in writing you. 

“As an observant business man you 
have doubtless recognized what a large 
part present day advertising plays in 
present day business. The most success- 
ful business concerns of the day have 
been built up to their present status by 
it. As a shining example we point to the 
Saturday Evening Post, The Northwest- 
ern Miller and several others. Any prod- 
uct may be sold to the large army of 
buyers by proper publicity, and this 
leads us to our real subject. 

“Our publication, The Millin Press, 
which has received the perennial thanks 
of all millers’ conventions, percolates 
throughout the world and reaches just 
the class of flour buyer who would be 
wild to purchase Fetchit’s Pride, and 
we guarantee (with a few slight mental 
reservations) that, if we can interest 
you in the continuous use of big display 
space in our publication, the capacity of 
your mill will soon be so overtaxed that 
it will be necessary for you to increase 
it in order to meet the demand, not only 
of domestic, but foreign, buyers, and 
Fetchit’s Pride will become famous the 
world over! Our special service depart- 
ment, operated by a collection of alert 
and active business men, will be con- 
tinuously at your service, and as during 
their working hours (when not golfing 
or fishing) they are in’close touch with 
buyers of flour, we know you will find 
their services immensely valuable in 
building up your business to enormous 
proportions. 

“Our rates are four hundred and 
twelve dollars per inch, based upon 
fifty-two insertions, or $9,682.04 per 
page, with a special reduction of sixty- 
four per cent when our publication is 
issued on rainy Tuesdays. Advertising 
copy must be received at least twenty 
minutes before going to press, otherwise 
our mechanical department cannot get it 
properly classified, without which it 
might fail to produce the results we 
hope we have succeeded in convincing 
you might reasonably be _ expected. 
Therefore, please send copy .with order. 

“The people of America have been 
breathlessly awaiting the marketing of 
just such a flour as Fetchit’s Pride. 
Europeans are starving for it. Do not 
disappoint a waiting world or a worthy 
publication—Advertise it B IG! Do 
it now, and we will guarantee startling 
results ! 

“We might say, in closing, that cash 
is the only basis upon which we can deal. 
Flour or secondhand sacks will not be 
accepted as pay for space, but you will 
receive, as regularly as we issue it, a 
copy of our publication. . 

“Hoping that we have interested you 
in the possibilities of success that are 
waiting ‘just around the corner,’ we are, 

“Faithfully yours.” 

The proud owner of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, having for many years ob- 
served the success attending judicious 


advertising, will certainly not fail to 
take under earnest consideration the 
proposition thus ably presented by the 
proprietors of The Millin Press, the 
superlative virtues of which have not 
been overlooked by any convention of 
millers since the days of the purifier liti- 
gation. 

Just as soon as the actual capacity of 
this plant equals its imaginary produc- 
tion, thereby enabling it to supply 
Fetchit’s Pride in sufficient quantities to 
meet the existing demand, Messrs. Quack 
and Bush may count upon receiving an 
order for advertising at least equal to 
their most sanguine expectations and 
probably far exceeding them. 

Mr. Mathieu Luchsinger, of Amster- 
dam, Holland, the well-known flour im- 
porter, recently called upon me and 
solicited the agency in Holland for the 
Fish River Roller Mills. As it is just 
as easy for it to do a profitable export 
business as to sell successfully to the 
domestic trade, with its superior condi- 
tions of operation, this plant confidently 
expects to extend its connections abroad 
in the future, but its proprietor prefers 
to postpone making definite connections 
until he is able personally to visit the 


‘foreign markets, therefore Mr. Luch- 


singer’s proposal is held in abeyance. 

Meantime, I am happy to say, the mill 
runs merrily, day and night, full time 
and full capacity, and continues to pay 
splendid dividends in checks drawn upon 
the Bank of Health and duly honored on 
presentation. Mr. Bill Fish, a member 
of the well-known and highly esteemed 
Trout family (and no connection of the 
gentleman with the same name whose 
downfall was recently commented on in 
these columns), has been made head , 
miller, and lives on the premises and such 
stray grasshoppers and angleworms as 
come his way. 

The mill being a self-starter and en- 
tirely automatic, Mr. Fish finds his posi- 
tion something of a sinecure; it is there- 
fore possible to employ him without add- 
ing either to the overhead or the under- 
foot, which is another advantage exclu- 
sively possessed by the Ideal Mill. 


—Tue O. M. 








GROCERY HOUSES COMBINE 


Cuicaco, Itz., Aug. 9.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Three big Chicago wholesale gro- 
cery houses have been merged into one 
corporation. The consolidation includes 
the McNeil & Higgins Co., the Durand & 
Kasper Co., and Henry Horner & Co., 
and will be known as the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Corporation, with capitalization of 
$7,000,000. The merger took effect July 
1, but the details of the organization may 
not be completed for several weeks. The 
new concern will occupy the plant now 
used by McNeil & Higgins at 251 East 
Grand Avenue, and the large buildings 
occupied by the Durand & Kasper Co. 
and Henry Horner & Co. will be taken 
over also, and utilized for warehousing 
purposes. Oscar B. McGlasson, now 
vice president and-secretary of McNeil 
& Higgins, will be president of the new 
corporation. The vice presidents will -in- 
clude Gordon McNeil, Albert Horner,:M. 
J. McNeil, Herbert Delafield, R. J. Roul- 
ston and W. D. Downs. The secretary 
will be Maurice L. Horner, Jr., and Cal- 
vin Durand Allen will be assistant secre- 
tary. The merger represents one of the 
strongest in the wholesale grocery line 
ever formed, and the combined sales 
om of the three houses is estimated at 

50. i 
A. S. Purves. 





FARM RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 

Of the 5,349,040 acres of land on which 
fighting took place in France, and which 
were under cultivation in 1914, 4,573,917 
were made unfit for cultivation during 
the war. On May 1, 1921, the condition 
of this land was as follows: completely 
cleared and fit for cultivation, 4,335,846 
acres; land actually under cultivation, 
3,419,933, of which 1,799,461 are under 
cereals. Since the armistice, the govern- 
ment has placed at the disposal of farm- 
ers in the liberated regions about 176,000 
short tons of seed and 194,000 short tons 
of fertilizer. ; 
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The declining tendency of the wheat 
market during the past week served to 
take some of the snap out of the demand 
for flour, and trad operations have 
fallen off. Business, however, was of 
fair volume, and it has now been very 
clearly substantiated that the trade here 
has bought quite a large quantity of flour 
for rPr-y up to about Sept. 15. The 
bulk of the business has gone to south- 
western mills, and a feature of the de- 
mand has been the fact that buyers have 
shown a strong preference for the bet- 
ter grades. 

A large part of the recent sales were 
southwestern hard wheat patents of rec- 
ognized value, and for these buyers have 
been willing to pay premiums. As a 
matter of fact, consumers in the local 
market this season have been more dis- 
posed to demand quality than for several 
years past. This may reflect some un- 
easiness over the question of the char- 
acter of this year’s winter wheat crop, 
but at any rate low priced flours of 
questionable character have _ received 
scant consideration. 

There has also been a good business 
in old spring patents, and a good many 
of the large bakers have purchased quite 
a supply of this kind of flour for mixing 
purposes. The spring wheat market is 
now —s readjusted to a new —- 
basis, quotations are given on ol 
and new flours as well as on a mixture. 

Reports from the Northwest relative 
to the premiums being _ for high 
grade milling wheat would seem to in- 

icate that millers are anxious to se- 
cure a supply of this character for 
early milling operations. 

Soft winter wheat flours have de- 
veloped a much firmer tone this week, 
and offers have fallen off. This is un- 
doubtedly due largely to some recent ex- 
port sales which have practically ab- 
sorbed all the spot and near-by supplies, 
and have also taken care of the entire 
milling capacity of some Pennsylvania 
mills. Great Britain has been a buyer of 
this kind of flour, and there have also 
been sales made to the Continent. 

The reports relative to the proposed 
activities of the Russian Relief Associa- 
tion have attracted a at deal of at- 
tention, and it is believed that if Mr. 
Hoover carries out his plan of assist- 
ance in that country it will have a de- 
cided influence on the export situation, 
especially with regard to some of the 
lower grades. Those who have shipped 
flour to Danzig and Hamburg are par- 
ticularly interested, as there are said to 
be quite large supplies in both of these 
ports which are now distressed, owing 
to financial conditions and an oaversup- 
ply resulting from shipment on consign- 
ments. 

The domestic demand for rye flour has 
improved quite materially of late, and 
sales, while of moderate sized lots, are 
showing a much larger total. As in 
wheat flour, buyers seem to prefer the 
better grades, and quotations have not 
been materially reduced, despite the de- 
=~ in the price for rye grain in the 

est. 


Prices: spri fancy patents, $10@ 
10.50; standa patents, $8.25@9.25; 
first clears, $6.25@7.25; soft winter 
straights, $6.15@6.50; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.25@7.75; straights, $7@7.50; 
ag $6@6.75; rye, $7.75@8.25,—all in 
iu 


WAREHOUSING ARRANGEMENT 


Beaver Streét, New Woric, has recently 
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completed arrangements with the Con- 
tinental Milling & Warehouse Co., New 
Brighton, Staten Island, whereby de- 
livery of flour in carload lots can be 
made over the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, stored there for a period up to six 
months, and then delive free to steam- 
er for export or to local pier for domes- 
tic distribution. 

This warehouse has excellent facilities 
for the sampling, inspecting and recondi- 
tioning of flour. Storage and labor 
rates, which are considerably lower than 
are now being charged by the various 
railroads entering the port of New York, 
are as follows: labor (including handling 
in and out), 3c per 100 lbs; storage, first 
10-day period, 2c per 100 lbs; each suc- 
ceeding period of 10 days, 1c per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
in New York this week. 

D. G. Van Dusen & Co., New York 
flour brokers, have recently taken on the 
account of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., for the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Rudolph C. Blancke, Jr., has recently 
become a partner in the firm of W. W. 
Starr & Co., New York flour brokers. 
He formerly operated a flour jobbin 
business under the firm name of Rudolp! 
C. Blancke & Co. 

There is a continued demand from 
both spring wheat and Kansas mills for 
live flour men to cover New. England. 
If there are any of this character dis- 
engaged or desiring to make o—. it 
would help them if they communicated 
with the New York office of The North- 
western Miller. 

It is expected that the new grain ele- 
vator being built in Brooklyn by the 
state department of public works will 
be completed in time for the grain mov- 
ing season next year. This new ter- 
minal will have a capacity of 2,000,000 
bus, and will be the first public elevator 
in New York harbor. It will be operated 
as an adjunct to the state barge canal, 
and should help in the relief of conges- 
tion at this port. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapevpni, Pa., Aug. 6.—The flour 
market during the week developed a de- 
cidedly weaker tone, influenced by the 
downward movement of wheat and, with 
increased pressure to sell, limits were 
reduced 10@25c bbI. Buyers lacked con- 
fidence, and confined operations to such 
small lots as were needed to supply 
urgent requirements. Even old flour was 
not much in request, despite the lower 
range of values: 

There was a falling off in export de- 
mand, and soft winter wheat flours were 
being offered more freely. 


NOTES 

John A. Killpatrick, grain, feed and 
hay dealer, is spending this month at 
Ocean City, N. J. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
the first of the month was 78,022 bbls, 
against 81,565 on July 1 and 115,986 a 
year ago. 

A small fire occurred Monday at the 

lant of the Colonial Biscuit Co., 

elfth and Brown streets, due to an 
overheated oven. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were M. P. Fuller, sales manager 
Everett, ae & Co. Waseca, 
Minn., and uel Knighton, of New 
York, of Samuel Knighton & Son, flour 
dealers. 

The Charles T. Megee Co. has been ap- 
pointed agent for the Interocean Steam- 
ship Line between Philadelphia and 
Hamburg. The Skagera will leave Phila- 









delphia Aug. 15, followed by another 
steamer about Aug. 30. 
The line to Dublin and Belfast was 


on Wednesday by the Commer- 
al Steamship Co. with the sailing of the 
Tashmoo. vessel carried a full gen- 


eral cargo, showing the need for this 
line, which has been idle since 1884. 

Motion pictures are being made for 
the department of wharves, docks and 
ferries which will creditably demonstrate 
the city’s shipping facilities. It is 
planned to exhibit the film as widely 
throughout the country as ible, and 
it has already been given fall bookings 
before a number of trade and business 
organizations, and the chambers of com- 
merce in a number of cities. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 





BALTIMORE - 
Bautrrmmore, Mb., ~ 6.—Flour 
dragged after Tuesday. here was too 


much bullish talk on starving Russia. 
Those who bought early were deploring 
it later. 

Springs were weak and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $8.75@9; stand- 
ard patents, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70c more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Trad- 
ing was exceedingly light, owing to late 
buying and the premium over hard win- 
ters, though the difference between the 
Northwest and the Southwest is narrow- 
ing and is expected to disappear alto- 
gether with a free movement of the 
spring crop. 

New hard winters were easier and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
$7.50@7.75; straights, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Something was done in a car lot way, 
with 95 per cent straight selling down to 
$6.75, jute, in a single instance, but most 
buyers seemed to well stocked and 
out of the market. Prices showed a 
tendency to work closer to springs. 

New soft winters were weaker and in 
some demand, short patents closing 
nominally at $6.50@6.75; near-by 
straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
50@70c more in wood, 5@10c less in jute, 
or 15@20c less in bulk. Patents were in 
small request by reason of the late buy- 
ing, and are now only about $1@1.25 
above the price of near-by straights, as 
against practically $2 at one time. The 
normal difference before the war was 
40@50c, where the trade expects them 
to be again. Near-by straight for Au- 
gust shipment was in good demand up 
to Thursday. Exporters were the prin- 
cipal buyers, taking about 10,000 bbls 
at $5.50, bulk, but at the close were bid- 
ding only $5.25@5.30, bulk, in view of 
the decline in wheat. The mills are 
pretty well sold up for the month, and 
show no disposition to meet the present 
ideas of buyers. 

City mills ran moderately, and report- 
ed trade quiet in all directions. They 
reduced their prices on winter flour 25c 
bbl today, but made no change in springs, 
blends or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 36,598 
bbls; destined for export, 20,571. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 86; number now in port, 95. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $1.40 bu; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.30; barley, $1; oats, 
55c. 


Exports from here this week included 
5,726 bbls flour and 1,253,057 bus grain— 
950,400 wheat, 252,857 rye and 49,794 
barley. 

The difference between No. 2 red win- 
ter and No. 2 red winter, garlicky, wheat 
in this market is now only 714¢, against 
15@20c recently. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Aug. 6, 1921, 427,898 bus; 
year ago, 357,724. Prices this week, 65 
@77c; last year, $1.70. 

W. S. Woodward, formerly a promi- 
nent feed dealer of de agp, 3 but 
now wes the Omaha (Neb.) Al- 
falfa Milling Co., was here this week. 

Vessel arrivals in July were reported 
as 181, against 178 in June. Of this 
number 106 were credited to the United 
States, 25 to Great Britain, 17 to Nor- 
way and the rest scattered between 
France; Italy, Greece, Spain; Portugal, 
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Holland, Denmark, Danzig, Sweden and 
Japan. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Aug. 6, 800,536 bus; same 
period last year, 587,265. Range of 

rices this week, 85c@$1.28; last year, 

1.60@2.60. 

E. R, Tolman, local manager Pillsbur 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is bac 
from a week’s outing at Sterling Junc- 
tion, Mass., where his wife and children 
are spending the summer. 

Charles E. Meade, president Meade 
Baking Co., and an ex-president of the 
Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, who has been threatened 
with typhoid fever, is able to be out 
again. 

Lewis Blaustein, head of the Atlantic 
Flour Co., Baltimore and New York, is 
very enthusiastic over the quality and 
condition of the new hard winter flour. 
He says he has already had shipments of 
the product from two southwestern mls, 
and has distributed it with entire satis- 
faction. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. of 
Washington County, Maryland, Inc., » ith 
$25,000 capital stock, to buy and ell 
all products which may be produced, con- 
sumed, used or found upon the farms of 
the members of the company or any 
other farms, has been incorporated by 
Edmund P. Cohill, Frank W. Mish :nd 
Harry E. Bester. 


Frank A. Furst, formerly connec'!ed 
with the grain elevators at Canton, | al- 
timore, but now a leading contractor «nd 
politician of this city, sailed Wednes.‘ay 
from New York to visit his birthpl.ce, 
Marbach, Baden, Germany, for the (rst 
time since he left it in 1849, It is siid 
Mr. Furst has purchased the old home 
in which he was born, and will conver: it 
into an asylum for homeless children. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 6.—A big dro}: in 
prices was made by the leading Minne- 
apolis mills during the week, and open 
quotations at the close were 35@50c bbl 
lower than those quoted a week ago. It 
is claimed by some of the trade that 
even greater reductions were quietly be- 
ing made to favored customers when ids 
for good sized lots were made. 

The general demand for spring wiiat 
flours has not been so active as last 
week, only a moderate inquiry being re- 
ported. ‘Trade is divided as to whether 
flour prices are likely to go much lower, 
and a rather conservative policy is being 
pursued. The way the market on both 
wheat and flour has gone the past week, 
enough uncertainty exists to cause ¢ n- 
tinued hesitation. 

Practically all orders given by the 
local trade this week have called for 
prompt shipment, in most instances sl:ip- 
ping directions being filed with the or- 
ders. This indicates light stocks, which 
are borne out by the figures publis!icd 
elsewhere in this letter. Buyers now «p- 
pear to have little faith in a stronyer 
market, and the suggestion that it is now 
a good time to lay in flour, both old «nd 
new crop, meets with little attention. 
Roger Babson’s recent prediction of 
“dollar wheat” is doubted by many in 
the local trade. 

No bids of any size have been report- 
ed for new crop spring wheat flours, al- 
though offerings are quite liberal. ‘ne 
Minneapolis mill has been offering ew 
crop patents, for shipment in late S«p- 
tember, at $9 bbl in cotton, and anot er 
at $8.75, for shipment under same coi(i- 
tions. Neither one has done any busi- 
ness here. 

Prices on new hard winter wheat flo irs 
are evidently not yet low enough to 
suit buyers. Patents this week have not 
sold near as well as was expected, and 
nothing that salesmen can say seems to 
have any effect. In other years Aug. | 
would have seen many contracts in force, 
calling for delivery several months 
ahead. Today a few of the well-known 
mills are ed ahead to some extent, 
but the amount of hard winter patents 
contracted for is far below normal. 4 he 
large bakers are holding down their p"r- 
chases, while the smaller concerns in:ist 
upon minimum carloads. 

Soft winter wheat flours sold fairly 
well during the week, due to the excel- 
lent quality of the new crop. Cracker 
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bakers are covering their needs more lib- 
erally than are other lines of the bakery 
trade. 
NOTES 

The Sunshine Bakery, Inc., Boston, 
with $50,000 capital, is a new institution. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
were C. L. Kauffmann, Minneapolis; Ray 


L. Hefferan, Detroit; F. W. Payne, New . 


York City; E. R. Bacon, Jr., Chicago. . 
The flour firm of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, New York City, has opened an of- 
fice in Hartford, Conn., in order to fa- 
cilitate business in that section. This 
makes the eighth office now in operation. 
J. L. Bray, an old-time flour man, has 
been placed in charge, and will take care 
of the company’s business in western 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


The local stock of unsold flour, Aug. 
1, as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is the smallest in months, and 
shows a decrease of about 3,600 bbls 
from the — month. According to 
the published figures, there remained un- 
sold in the hands of jobbers and other 
distributors 16,647 bbls, compared with 
90,260 a month ago and 48,546 on Aug. 
1, 1920. 

Henry B. Moore, one of the old-time 
members of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, visited the floor of the ex- 
change this week and renewed acquaint- 
ance with fellow-members. For many 
years Mr. Moore was a member of the 
old grain concern of J. E. Soper & Co., 
Boston, but retired some months ago, 
took unto himself a wife and hied away 
to California, where he enjoyed several 


monihs’ vacation. 
Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Apparent- 
ly, the trade is after bargains. Some 
jobbers predict $8 flour, but millers are 
more inclined to follow the wheat mar- 
ket than bear talk. Mills have made a 
fair output this week, judged by the 
record of recent weeks. However, there 
is a shortage of available spring wheat, 
and unless some on the way arrives, next 
week will be a light one for some of the 
mills here. 

Sales have been a little better this 
week. With the wheat market drooping, 
there was the usual reaction, but at no 
time have purchases been much beyond 
immediate needs. The trade here would 
absorb) some old flour at new wheat 
prices; unable to do that, it is foing 
along regardless of future needs. There 
has been some inquiry from bakers, par- 
ticularly for old flour, but it has mostly 
stopped with inquiry. 

There has been a recession in price of 
about 25e bbl on spring patents in the 
case of most mills. First clears have 
ease off, and lots can be picked up 
today 50c under the price early in the 
week. Principal quotations on spring 
whex! flours: patents, $10@10.25 bbl, cot- 
ton ‘3’s, car lots, Boston; Jocal, $10@ 
10.25, cotton 98’s; bakers patent, $9.60, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; straights, 
$9.80. cotton 98’s, small lots, local; first 
clear, $7.50@8.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Bost.n; local, around $7.50; low grade, 
$4.50 25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Relatively, trade in soft wheat flours 
has '.cen better than in hard. Mills re- 
port fair inquiry, with a number of small 
sales. but in the aggregate quite large. 
Mill; are no longer quoting old flour. 
There is some inquiry, but the price ob- 
tainsble for it does not warrant the 
both: r, and most of the flour now offered 
is mixed. Evidence accumulates that the 
new crop flour is strong and of good 
quality generally, but with the berry 
und:r size it is estimated it will take 
from 12 to 15 lbs more grain to the 
barrel of flour than the 1920 crop. Just 
who is to absorb this added cost remains 
to le seen. Naturally, it will be passed 
on to the consumer if practicable. Prices 
on winter straights rule steady, with 
este lished brands offered at $6.35@6.40 
bb!. cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; lo- 
cal, $7. 

Interest in rye fiour has’brightened up 
a little. Trade has not been heavy. 


> as 
milis are inclined to hold back until the 
new crop comes in more freely. Some 
are sold ahead for 10 days. Prices rule 
about 25¢ easier on best white brands, 
an’ $8,25@8.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 


Boston, is the range of quotations. Old 
rye flour is practically out of the mar- 
ket, with everything offered now mixed. 
Western brands show a little more ac- 
tivity. Quotations: white, $8.75 bbl; me- 
—_ $8.25; dark, $7.75,—all in cotton 

8. 

Demand for feed has ruled better all 
the week. Prices are fairly firm at the 
present level, but the lower prices for 
grain, rather than a weaker feed mar- 
ket, are responsible for concessions of 
about 50c ton on both bran and mid- 
dlings. An active feed market at this 
juncture, with higher prices, would per- 
mit mills to quote flour nearer the ideas 
of the trade. Despite the short pastures, 
farmers generally are not inclined to buy 
millfeed, with prices of dairy products 
hardly up to production costs. 

Feed quotations: spring bran, $24@25 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $25; 
winter bran, $26, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $26@30 (standard and 
flour included), sacked, car lots, Boston; 


local, $27; winter middlings, $26, sacked, . 


mostly local. Rye feed slightly higher 
at $22@24 ton, sacked, mostly local trade. 
Western feeds unchanged at $33 ton for 
ound oats and corn meal $29, both 
ulk. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $1.50 per 100 Ibs, small quan- 
tities. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
7,500 40 


This week ’ 
output activity 
900 37 


TMSE WOOK cccccccccccecees « 
Of this total, 5,850 bbls were spring 
wheat flour, 1,250 winter and 400 rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





PITTSBURGH 

PrrrspurcH, Pa., Aug. 6.—There was 
marked activity in flour this week, and 
the sentiment of the trade was reflected 
by a very optimistic spirit. In some in- 
stances buyers made purchases that cov- 
ered their requirements well into Jan- 
uary. 

The weather the past week was more 
conducive to good business, inasmuch as 
the hot spell had vanished. Consumption 
of bread was said to have been much 
heavier than last week. Bakers report 
general conditions good, and showing 
marked signs of improvement. 

Prices prevailing the past week: 
spring wheat patent, old crop, August 
shipment, $8.25@9.50; new crop, Septem- 
ber and October shipment, $7.50@8.50; 
hard winter, new crop, $6.75@7.50,—cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, new crop, $5@5.50 bulk. 

There was a fair demand for rye 
flours, and prices were unchanged from 
last week. Clears are in demand and 
prices are firm. 

Millfeed was more active the past few 
days than for some time. Prices showed 
little change. 


' FEED SAMPLES ANALYZED 


Pennsylvania’s efforts to keep feeding- 
stuffs for live stock up to the mark are 
described in a report sent to Fred Ras- 
mussen, secretary of agriculture, by 
James W. Kellogg, chief chemist of the 
department. During the first six months 
of 1921, the bureau of chemistry col- 
lected and analyzed 2,322 samples. . As a 
result of the analyses, 20 prosecutions 
were ordered against dealers selling feed- 
ingstuffs not in conformity with the 
law. 

NOTES 

C. M. Williams, representing the 
Stokes Milling Co., of Watertown, S. D., 
with headquarters at Johnstown, Pa., 
was a business visitor to Pittsburgh this 
week. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
is having a new electrically heated and 
operated oven installed in its bakery on 
Auburn Street by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

The Markovitz Baking Co., Braddock, 
Pa., secured an injunction peoreane a 
former employee from working for the 
Northside Baking Co., Pittsburgh, until 
six months have elapsed. 

Due to increasing business, the 7 Bak- 
er Brothers are to enlarge their store 
and lunchroom in the Arcade, Market 
Street: and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
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Frank: Baker, manager of the Arcade, 
reports trade holding up well. 

The August meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry will be held Aug. 13 at 8 p.m. 
in the Fleischmann Building, Northside. 
Plans will be made to secure two Pull- 
man cars to carry western Pennsylvania 
bakers to the Chicago convention in Sep- 


tember. 
C. C. Larvs. 


TAX REVISION DANGERS 


Task “Loaded with Dynamite” for Party in 
Power—Will Be Tedious and 
Controversial 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 6.—Every 
day’s consideration of the revenue ques- 
tion by the ways and means committee 
makes it more apparent that the task of 
revising the tax laws is going to be 
tedious and highly controversial and, 
incidentally, that it is loaded with po- 
litical dynamite for the party in power. 

Submitting his revised estimates to the 
ways and means committee of the House 
on Thursday, Secretary Mellon estimated 
that the expenditures of the government 
in the fiscal year 1922 would reach $4,- 
550,000,000, and that it would be neces- 
sary to raise by internal taxation §3,- 
830,000,000, or about $250,000,000 more 
than is yielded by the present war reve- 
nue laws. The only way in which addi- 
tional taxes could be avoided, he said, 
was by reducing the ordinary expenses 
of the government $250,000,000. 

In presenting his report, Mr. Mellon 
renewed his recommendation that the 
revised law should repeal the excess 
profits taxes. He also recommended a 
flat tax of 15 per cent on the net in- 
comes of corporations and the repeal of 
the present $2,000 exemption. The in- 
come surtaxes, he held, should be re- 
duced to 40 per cent for the next fiscal 
year and to 33 per cent thereafter; the 
transportation tax should be cut in half, 
and the tax on soft drinks repealed. 

Several of the miscellaneous taxes 
should ,also be repealed, he suggested. 
By the addition of a tax of $10 on auto- 
mobiles, which he had recommended pre- 
viously, and an increase in the taxes on 
cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobacco, 
it was estimated that the income from 
such a revised bill would amount to 
$3,565,000,000, or a total income, includ- 
ing custom receipts, of $3,935,000,000. 

This amount is below the estimated 
needs of the government in the fiscal 
year, and therefore other forms of new 
taxation are suggested, such as an in- 
crease of Ic in the rate of first class 
postage, and a stamp tax of 2c on each 
bank check, which taxes, it is estimated, 
would yield about $117,000,000 a year. 

One does not have to analyze deeply 
into the treasurer’s revenue suggestions 
to find a most excellent field for dema- 
gogic appeals to class and sectional pre- 
judices. The Democrats in Congress are 
certain to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to appeal to these prejudices. 
And unless President Harding again ex- 
erts his influence with Congress, the Re- 
publican farmer labor group is almost 
as certain to indulge in a similar “talk 
fest,” if it does not actually stage an or- 
ganized fight against the administration’s 
revenue programme. 

The Republican farmer group can 
mobilize about 80 votes; the Republican 
laborites count 25 more. A coalition be- 
tween these two elements and the 131 
Democrats who will solidly oppose the 
revenue bill would certainly endanger, 
if it did not actually defeat, the admin- 
istration’s plans. 

While the first reaction of Congress to 
new legislative proposals is always an 
untrustworthy guide to the eventual rec- 
ord vote, the strong opposition already 
manifest among western members to some 
features of the proposed revenue revi- 
sion seems worthy of notice. On the 
other hand, there is scarcely less strong 
objection from the business community 
to some of the new revenue proposals. 
A summary of the opposition already 
developed and its origin gives some idea 
of the size and intricacy of the revenue 
problem. 

The farm labor group is opposed to 
the repeal of the excess profits tax, the 
elimination of the income surtaxes above 
40 per cent, and the proposed increase on 
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incomes from $6,000 to $50,000. This 
element is also opposed to the suggested 
flat - $10 tax on automobiles, on the 
ground that, if the federal government 
proposed to invade this field already pre- 
empted by the states, it should do so on 
a graduated scale that discriminates be- 
tween the owner of a “flivver” and the 
owner of a high priced motor car. 

On the other hand, many large indus- 
trial and business concerns which have 
reorganized their affairs to “beat the ex- 
cess profits tax” would rather have this 
levy retained than take the proposed 15 
per cent corporation tax on net incomes. 

Business houses and banking institu- 
tions are prepared to make a strong fight 
against the 2c tax on bank chotte lente 
ly on the ground that it is an expensive 
nuisance and that it serves to slow up 
the facilities of commerce. Business 
establishments also object to the sug- 
gested 3c letter postage. 

The American Automobile Association 
has made a strong protest against the 
proposed flat license tax on automobiles. 
The association stated that motor users 
now pay an aggregate of about $347- 
000,000 to state and municipal treasuries, 
and argued that a further levy by the 
federal government would be an unjusti- 
fied burden. 

Besides this more or less defined oppo- 
sition to the suggested provisions of the 
revenue bill, Republican members of 
Congress deplore the resort to direct 
taxation in many suggested features of 
the measure. They see “political dyna- 
mite,” for example, in the proposed in- 
creased surtax rates on smaller incomes; 
they view the additional levy on tobacco 
with some concern; and they regard the 
proposed motor tax with no little pertur- 
bation. 

Congressman Bacharach, of New Jer- 
sey, member of the ways and means com- 
mittee, epitomized the attitude of many 
of his associates who find fault with the 
way the measure is shaping up when he 
declared that recommendations advanced 
by Secretary Mellon would decrease taxa- 
tion for 5,000 people and increase it for 
5,000,000. Of course the basic fact about 
the revenue situation is that the govern- 
ment must raise funds to meet its esti- 
mated expense for the next year. In all 
probability, Secretary Mellon’s figures on 
the outlay for the year are nearly enough 
correct to be a reliable guide. 

Moreover, from the standpoint of rais- 
ing money with the least disorganization 
of the business structure and in such 
manner as will encourage activity and 
mobility of the financial resources of the 
country, the treasury recommendations 
are doubtless sound, though there is dis- 
appointment at Mr. Mellon’s unwilling- 
ness to employ any form of sales tax. 

Unfortunately, however, the revenue 
question will not be settled on business 
lines. Politics will necessarily enter 
largely into both its discussion and into 
its final form. Besides the practical dif- 
ficulties attached to raising the more 
than $4,000,000,000 Mr. Mellon will call 
for, the administration has a twofold 
political problem. It cannot afford a 
split in Congress which would defeat its 
programme, nor can it afford to have the 
impression go forth to the country 
through successful demagoguery that the 
“big fellow” is being favored and the 
“little fellow” burdened by the Republi- 
can tax programme. 

All in all, it would seem now that 
President Harding will have to apply 
his best talents to the revenue matter 
just as soon as he returns from his New 
England sojourn. 

JoHnN Marrinan. 





SUGAR MACHINERY FOR MEXICO 

Commercial Attaché Carlton Jackson 
reports that $250,000 worth of sugar mill 
machinery has been sold to an estate in 
the state of Puebla by an American firm. 
Mr. Jackson states that other purchases 
have been made by other mills, some 
from England, and that there is consid- 
erable activity on the part of sugar pro- 
ducers in rehabilitating their . plants 
throughout the country. 





Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new steamships Hakone Maru, Harune 
Maru and Asama Maru, vessels of 10,180 
gross tons register, which are being built 
in Na for the Japan-European 
service of the Nippon, Yusen Kaisha. . 
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The week’s demand for flour was of 
moderate volume both in local and out- 
side domestic markets, and export sales 
showed no improvement. Central states 
soft wheat mills are quoting southeast- 
ern and eastern markets below a work- 
able basis from this coast, and Colorado, 
Utah and southern Idaho mills are sell- 
ing those markets at prices which pre- 
clude much business in Pacific Coast flour 
at. present levels for local wheat and 
prohibitively high freights. 

Some flour continues to move to the 
United Kingdom, and most of the export 
mills are getting some of this business, 
but aggregate sales are negligible com- 
pared with the exportable surplus. The 
Orient: continues to buy on a moderate 
scale. . Hongkong is the principal pur- 
chaser, with Japan occasionally taking 
small parcels, and Manila a steady but 
moderate customer. 

Top patents, carloads, on track, sea- 
Meee 4 basis cotton 98’s, are quoted: 
Montana, $8.40@9.40 bbl; Dakota, $10@ 
10.30; Kansas (new crop), $8@8.50; 
Washington, made from Montana, Da- 
kota and local hard wheats, $7.60@9.95; 
Washington family patent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, $7.55; straights, $5.20@6; cut- 
off, $5.20@5.70. 

Millfeed is weak, and buyers are dic- 
tating prices. Local mill-run is selling at 
$22@25 ton, in mixed cars, delivered 
transit points; Montana mixed feed, on 
track, seaboard, $20.50@21. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 24,686 47 
Last week ........ 52,800 19,805 38 
Vear afO .s.sesees 52,800 5,813 11 
Two years ago .... 62,800 ..... ee 
Three years ago ... 46,800 7,271 15 
Four years ago.... 28,800 1,600 5 
Five years ago..... 40,800 16,045 39 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 R 36 
Last week ........ 57,000 20,412 36 
Vear afO ...ceseee 57,000 10,098 18 
Two years ago .... 57,000  ..... ee 
Three years ago ... 57,000 7,923 13 
Four years ago ... 57,000 20,481 35 
Five years ago ... 57,000 13,189 23 

NOTES 


New crop Kansas first clear is offered 
here at $7.40 bbl. 

Shipments of wheat to Japan from 
Seattle and Tacoma in July were 70,029 
bus. 

A schedule of ‘discounts for mixed 
wheats has-been issued by the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Seattle. 

James L. McCaull, president the Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, has 
been in Seattle this week. 

The Anniston City, now loading at 
Seattle, will be the first ship to sail from 
here in the new service of the Isthmian 
Steamship Co. between Pacific ports and 
New Orleans and Mobile. _ This service is 
in addition to the company’s intercoastal 
service. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, Seattle, re- 
ports July water shipments of flour from 
Seattle and Tacoma as follows: Califor- 
nia, 34,368 bbls; Atlantic Coast, 5,000; 
Hawaii, 3,647; Alaska, 4,065; United 
Kingdom, 65,390; Europe, 9,548; China, 
17,025; Japan, .5,083;. Manila, 13,160; 


British Columbia, 9,548; South America, 
5,664; Central America, 300. 


Charles W. Baum, of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., Chicago; was in Seattle 
this week, en route from Denver and 
Utah and Idaho points to Portland and 
California. Mr. Baum confirms the re- 
ports of phenomenal yields for Colorado 
and Idaho. 

The office of state grain inspector hav- 
ing been abolished under the new Wash- 
ington administrative code, the duties of 
that position have devolved on the chief 
clerk of the agricultural department at 
Olympia, which office is held by R. R. 
White, of Sumner. 

The United American Lines, manag- 
ing agents American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., have announced that, beginning 
in October, the latter company will in- 
augurate a steamship service with 10 
ships between Pacific Coast and north- 
ern European ports. The intercoastal 
service of this company will be increased 
from a fortnightly to a weekly service 
in September. 

Growers in the Pacific Northwest have 
completely changed their attitude of last 
year in regard to holding wheat, and are 
selling freely. Exporters have bought 
considerable and, with a record yield and 
light milling demand, the indications are 
for a heavy export movement for the 
season. The principal problem confront- 
ing exporters is the financing of the 
heavy exportable surplus. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, composed of the wheat growers’ 
associations of Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho and Montana, has issued a report of 
its 1920 business. The report shows: 
gross receipts for wheat handled, $2,- 
039,000; average price received for No. 1 
grade, $1.38@1.42 bu; net returns to 
members, $1.026@1.066 bu; selling ex- 
pense, .4c bu. The association claims 
to control 30,000,000 bus of the 1921 crop, 
and that it will handle 37 per cent of 
the Washington and Idaho, 24 per cent 
of the Oregon, and 25 per cent of the 
Montana, crops. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order requiring the rail- 
roads to put new rates in effect by Sept. 
28 in accordance with its decision in the 
Columbia basin rate case, which held that 
Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, Wash., 
were entitled to a 10 per cent lower rate 
on wheat and certain other commodities 
originating south of the Snake River 
than Seattle, Tacoma and Astoria. The 
Washington department of public works 
has taken issue with the Commission, 
denying its right to regulate intrastate 
rates, and some form of action will be 
taken to determine the jurisdiction of 
the Commission as to such rates. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., Aug. 6.—There 
has been a brisker demand for flour over 
Montana territory the last week, accord- 
ing to local millers. In the face of that 
fact, however, the policy of following 
the wheat market has brought a slight 
drop in flour prices. The feed market 
is practically dead. The prices: flour, 
$9 bbl in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, 
in car lots; millfeed, $20 ton, any class, 
same terms. 

NOTES 

W. P. Kenney, vice president of the 
Great Northern Railroad, after a tour 
of the company lines, stated, while here 
this week, that the production of grain 
on the Great Northern lines in Montana 
will considerably exceed the yield of 1920 
for the same territory. 

George Sullivan, manager Equity Ele- 
vator Co. at Williams, reported to the 
stockholders, at their annual meeting this 
week, that the company had cash profits 


in the bank of $7,267, and $3,500 out- 
standing that could be collected, making 
a net profit of $10,767. There were 250 
present at the meeting. 


M. B. Chase, of St. John, N. D., has 
been in Great Falls for several days 
making preliminary arrangements for 
establishing a farm here on which will be 
grown silver black foxes. Mr. Chase is 
president of the company that grows the 
foxes at St. John, and points in Canada. 
He intends to have his breeding stock on 
his farm here before Nov. 1, next. 

Another chapter was added to the re- 
ceivership story of the Montana Grain 
Growers this week when Judge A. J. 
Horsky, at Helena, granted the petition 
of the receiver, J. G. Crites, to reor- 
ganize the corporation, taking in more 
territory and having a capital stock of 
$100,000. The corporation will be under 
a special statute covering the organiza- 
tion of mutual and co-operative concerns 
affecting agricultural affairs. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 6.—The flour 
market continues very quiet. Mills have 
made no change in their list prices, but 
some shading of quotations is reported. 
List prices are as follows: family pat- 
ents, $7.55; whole wheat, $5.95; graham, 
$5.75; bakers hard wheat, $7; bakers 
blue-stem patents, $6.50; valley bakers, 
$5.75; straights, $5.50. 

The millfeed market is weak, with a 
slow movement. Mill-run was reduced to 
$26 ton, f.o.b. mill. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $87 ton, rolled barley at $35 
@37, scratch feed at $46, and cracked 
corn at . 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to. The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 26,272 54 
Last week ........ 48,000 22,352 46 
VORP GHD ccccccser 48,000 9,266 19 
Two years ago .... 42,600 25,657 60 
Three years ago... 40,500 19,506 48 
Four years ago .... 33,000 4,583 13 


Country wheat bids were reduced early 
in the week, and that almost stopped sell- 
ing by farmers. When the offers were 
raised a cent, later, it had little effect. 
Closing bids for August wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.12; 
soft white and white club, $1.10; hard 
winter, $1.06; northern spring, $1.08; red 
Walla, $1.04. 

There was a moderate interest in the 
coarse grain market. Buyers offered $25 
ton for white feed oats and $24 for gray 
oats. Eastern No. 2 yellow corn was 
quiet at $29 ton. 


NOTES 


Two grain cargoes have already been 
cleared this month, and eight other 
steamers are booked for August loading. 


Wheat shipments last month were 2,- 
684,147 bus to Europe, 123,687 to South 
America, 93,342 to the Orient and 14,183 
to California, a total of 2,915,359 bus. 
In the same month last year 1,698,555 
bus were shipped, and in July, 1919, 
402,025 

Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River last month were 69,690 bbls to 
Europe, 42,955 to California, 12,175 to 
the Orient, 5,802 to South America and 
4,803 to Atlantic ports. The total of 
135,425 bbls compares with 319,322 
shipped in July, 1920, and 232,477 in 
July, 1919. J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Aug. 6.—Slight 
improvement is noticeable in the demand 
for flour, traceable to certain of the 
large bakers entering the market for old 
crop hard wheat flour to care for their 
requirements for the next 60 days. The 
firmness in the price of eastern flour, 
combined with some degree of scarcity, 
is tending to cause bakers to figure on 
using new crop flour earlier than usual. 

Mill prices are somewhat firmer and as 
follows: Dakota standard patents, $10.60 
bbl; Dakota clears, $8.75; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $9.70; Montana clears, $7.85; 
Dakota and Montana fancy patents, 55c 
bbl over standard patent prices; Kansas 
first patents, $9; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $8.50; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $7.25; cut-offs, $6.50,—all 
in cotton 98’s, delivered San Francisco. 


August 10, 1921 


The millfeed market is weaker. Inter- 
est on the part of jobbers and feeders 
is at low ebb with increased offerings, 
particularly from .north coast points, 
Bran and mill-run are quoted at $37@38 
ton; middlings, $39; low grade flour, $41, 


NOTES 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, Marine Exchange, reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour from San Fran- 
cisco for June: to Pacific Islands, 1,870 
bbls; Constantinople, 2,313; Mexico, 8,789; 
Central America and Panama, 14,739; 
United Kingdom and Continent, 8,748. 


The Import en Export Maatschappy 
Voor Indie (the Import & Export Co, 
for the Indies), with head office in Ba- 
tavia, has opened an office in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building, San Fran- 
cisco. The Dutch company’s capitaliza- 
tion is $400,000, of which $200,000 is paid 
up, and is managed in the Far East by 
men of wide experience in this particular 
trade covering a long period of time. 
The office manager in San Francisco is 
H. E. Jarman. The foreign produce de- 
partment is in charge of Willis B. York. 


The total volume of shipping handled 
over the docks of San Francisco during 
March, 1921, totaled 302,331 tons, accord- 
ing to a statistical report for the month 
compiled and issued by the board of 
state harbor commissioners. Of the total 
tonnage handled, 191,932 consisted of ex- 
ports and 110,399 of imports. The jive 
heaviest buyers of products moving from 
this port during March, the report 
shows, were China, Hawaii, Canada, Cen- 
tral America and Oceania. Of the im- 
ports received, the heaviest tonnage c:ime 
from the Hawaiian Islands, Central 
America, Oceania, East India and China. 


R. C, Mason. 





Proposed Freight Sailings 


Proposed freight’ sailings, subject to 
change: 

Holland-America Line: To Rotterdim- 
Amsterdam from New York, Aug. 20, 27; 
New York to Amsterdam direct, Sept. 10; 
to Rotterdam-Amsterdam from Baltimore 
Aug. 20, 30, Sept. 24, from Newport News- 
Norfolk Aug. 24, Sept. 2, 28, from Phiila- 
delphia Aug. 30, Sept. 21, from Boston Aug. 
23, Sept. 14, from New Orleans Sept. 10. 

Cunard Line: To Liverpool from New 
York, Aug. 20, 27, Sept. 6, 10, 24, 27; to 
London from New York Aug. 20, 27, Sept. 6, 
from Baltimore Aug. 20; to Southampton 
from New York, Aug, 23. 

Anchor Line: To London from Montreal, 


Aug. 19, 26; to Glasgow from New York, 
Aug. 20, 27; to Vigo, Gibraltar, Naples, 
Patras, Dubrovnik, Trieste and Fivume, 
Aug. 23. 


Donaldson Line: To Glasgow from New- 
port News-Norfolk Sept. 6, from Montreal 
Aug. 20, 27; to Bristol (Avonmouth) from 
Montreal, Sept. 1. 

Thomson Line: To Leith from Montreal, 
Aug. .20, 27; to Newcastle from Montreal, 
Aug. 20, 27. 

Commonwealth & Dominion Line: To 
Freemantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Brisbane from New York Sept. 17, to 
Auckland, Dunedin, Lyttleton, Melbourne, 
Sydney and Wellington Aug. 27. 

Red Cross Line: To Halifax and St. Johns 
from New York, Aug. 21, Sept. 5; to St. 
Johns from Halifax, Aug. 23, Sept. 7. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., James P. 
Robertson, general western agent: Bermuda 
via New York, Aug. 20, 27, 31; Copenhagen 
via New Orleans, Aug. 25; Christiania and 
Christianssand via New Orleans, Aug. 25; 
Dundee via New York, Aug. 26; Genoa «nd 
Naples via New York, Aug. 20; Glasgow via 
Philadelphia, Aug. 20; Gothenburg via New 
York Aug. 20, via New Orleans Aug. 25; 
Havre via New Orleans, Aug. 20, 25, 31, 
Sept. 10; Leith via New York, Aug. 26; 
Liverpool via Boston Aug. 24, via Halifax 
Aug. 31; London via Philadelphia, Aug. 24; 
Manchester via Montreal, Aug. 20, 27; Mar- 
seilles via New York, Aug. 20; St. Johns 
via Boston Aug. 24, via Halifax Aug. 31; 
West Indies via New York, Aug. 23. 

Scandinavian-American Line: To Chris- 
tiania and Copenhagen from New York, Aug. 
26, Sept. 1, 15. 

Royal Holland Lloyd: To Amsterdam 
from New York, Aug. 31, Sept. 14. 

Barr Shipping Corporation: From New 
York to Alexandria, Aug. 25, 27; to Algicrs, 
Aug. 20, 25, 27, 30; to Amsterdam, Aug. 31; 
to Antwerp, Aug. 20, 27; to Barcelona, Aug. 
20, 30; to Beirut, Aug. 25, 27; to Belfast, 
Aug. 20, 25; to Bergen, Aug. 19, 25; to 
Bordeaux, Aug. 25; to Bremen, Aug. 23, °0: 
to Cadiz, Aug. 20, 30; to Christiania, A'&- 
19, 26; to Constantinople, Aug. 27, 30; to 
Constanza, Aug. 27; to Copenhagen, Avé- 
24, 26, 31; to Danzig, Aug. 23, 24, 25, °30, °1; 
to Dublin, Aug. 27; to Dundee, Aug. 25: to 
Galatz, Aug. 27; to Genoa, Aug. 20, 23, 27; 
to Gibraltar, Aug. 20, 23, 80; to Glasg°w, 
Aug. 20, 27; to Gothenburg, Aug. 20, 24, °1; 
to Hamburg, Aug. 25, 27; to Havre, Avg. 
20, 25, 27, 30; to Helsingfors, Aug. 24, 31; to 
Hull, Aug. 27; to Leith, Aug. 25; to Libau, 
Aug. 24, 31; to Liverpool, Aug. 20, 27, Sept 
3; to London, Aug. 20, 27, Sept. 3; to Ma!'a, 
Aug. 25, 27; to Naples, Aug. 20, 23, 27; to 
Petrograd, Aug. 30; to Pirzeus, Aug. 23, 2/7, 
31; to Rotterdam, Aug. 20, 31; to Smyrna, 
Aug. 27, 31; to Stockholm, Aug. 24, 31; t° 


Tangiers, Aug. 20, 30; to Trieste, Aug. 23, 27. 
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CHICAGO, AUG. 6 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
fo.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


sacks, per 196 lbs, to the re- 


tail merchants ........ $10.00@10.10 





Spring patents, jute ... 8.25@ 9.50 
Spring straights, jute oa 7.90@ 8.60 
Spring clears, jute ......... «++ 6.00@ 6.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 4.40@ 4.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 8.95@ 9.30 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR ° 


Patent, southern, jute ....... ++. -$6.50@6.75 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.15 @6.40 
Clear, southern, jute ......... -++ 5.25@5.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


- + + $6.80@7,40 


First patent, Kansas, jute .... 
° . 6.10@6.80 


Patent, 95 per cent 





Clear, Kansas, jute 5.25 @5.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.25@6.80 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.05 @6.40 

WHEAT—Milling demand active, espe- 
cially for hard winters, which were firmer 
and premiums better. Mixed wheats easy. 
Spring wheats in light supply. Premiums, 
compared with September, follow: No. 
red September to %c over, No, 2 red %@\%{c 
under, No. 8 red 1%@2%c under, No, 4 
red 2@4c under, No. 1 hard September 2c 
over, No. 2 hard September 1%c over, No. 
$ hard 1%@2%c under, No. 4 hard 3@3%c 
under, No. 1 dark hard 2@8c over, No. 2 
dark hard 1@2c over, No. 3 dark hard Sep- 
tember to lc under, No. 4 dark hard 2@3c 
under, No. 1 northern 5@7c over, No. 2 
northern 1@4c over, No. 3 northern Septem- 
ber to 5c under, No. 4 northern 4@10c un- 
der, No. 1 dark northern 15@16c over, No. 
2 dark northern 11@14c over, No. 3 dark 
northern 7@8c over, No. 4 dark northern 
8c over to 2%c under, No. 1 mixed 1@3c 
under, No. 2 mixed 3@4c under, No. 3 mixed 
8@6c under, No, 4 mixed 6@10c under, 

Range of prices of cash wheat for the 
week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 

lred.. 122 @125 121%@129 223@260 
2 red.. 118% @124% 120% @128% 222@259 


1 hard. 119% @125% 121% @130 223@264 
2hard. 119 @125 ae ede ey boys 
Lk hd cece QDeeees coves Qiceee 20 we bo 
2dk hd ..... @128_..... -@254% 
lnor, s 126% @134 124% ois ” 932@237 
2nor,s 128 @130 119 @128% ...@255 
1 dk n 132% @139% 125 @180 ...@240 
2dk n 128 @133% 123% @138% ...@..... 


CORN—Shipping demand better. Offer. 


ings ample. Prices the lowest of the season. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix.... 58% @63% 62% @65% . A Peery 
2 mix.... 58%@63% 62 @65.....@. ° 
3 mix 57% @60% 1% b+ ta 138% @i56° 
4 mix.... bade + -@61 188 @155% 
5 mix.... - @56 -@.... 135% @155 
6 mix.... 64- @55% 56. @59. 134 @153 
l yel..... 58% @64 oe eas @ 
2yel..... 59 @64 62% @65 
. 56% @61% 61% @64 
-@57% ....@61 
Ocoee 54% @57% 56% @59 
l white... 59% @64 62% @65%. 
2 white.. 58% @64 683% @65%. 





OATS—Offerings large, vecetped ‘tone the 
heaviest ever known. Prices lowest of the 


season, The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 35% @39% 388 @40% 72 @88% 
2 white. 34% @40 35% @42 71% @88- 
3 white. 32% @38 83% @39 67 @84% 
4 white. 30% @36% 31 @87 65 @84 


RYE—Exporters were good buyers, with 
25,000 bus sold today. ‘Northwestern houses 
sold futures, and eastern interests were buy- 
ing. No, 2 ranged $1.07% @1.29, compared 
with $1.24@1.31% last week. and $1.70@ 
2.02 last year, September closed today at 
$1.08% and December at $1.08. Shipments 
for the week were 462,000 bus, practically 
all by lake; receipts, 474,000 bus. 

BARLEY—Shipping demand better. Re- 
ceipts not large. Range for the week 50@ 
66c, against 50@70c last week and 90c@$1.12 
last year. The close was around the inside 
at 60@68ce for malting. September closed 
today at 61c, December at 63c. 

CORN GOODS—Oatmeal trade better and 
market firmer, Corn meal selling moderate- 
ly. Corn flour offered sparingly at $2, corn 
meal $1.70, cream meal $1.60, pearl hominy 
granulated hominy $1.70, oatmeal 
$3.30, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade fair at $43 ton, 
car lots, f.0.b. Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weck’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 200 147 155 98 
Wheat, bus.... 4,287 2,359 3,376 942 
Corn, bus...... 1,588 1,164 1,781 788 
Oats, bus...... 6,314 1,655 1,447 1,293 
Rye, bus,..... . 474 114 462 59 


Barley, bus.... 185 138 87 56 


DULUTH, AUG. 6 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $9.35@9.60 $.....@12.65 
Bakers patent ..... 9.00@9.25 - @12.35 
First clear, jute.... 7.40@7.85 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.60@6.10 9.50@10.00 
No, 2 semolina ..... 7.00@7.25 14.80@15.00 
Durum patent ...... 6.75@7.00 14.30@14.50 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $7; No. 2 straight, $6.45; No. 3 


dark, $5.50; No. 6 dark, $6.55; No. 8 rye, 
$5.45. 

WHEAT—Pit trade rather light this week, 
with selling side forcing things a little more 
strongly than the buyers. Durum lost more 
than the spring. State law effective Aug. 1 
as regards future trading had a restricting 
tendency on operations. Most receipts ran 
to durum and winter wheat, the latter 
wholly applying on sale. A little spring 
came out and sold at good premiums. De- 
mand for durum was such that everything 
moved, The spreads for it against Septem- 
ber were reduced sharply on some grades 
today. 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 


track, in cents, per bushel: 

Dark northern—————_,, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
30.. 143 @173 138 @166 127 @148 
Aug. 
Seo 2. Gate 136 @164 125 @148 
2... 143% @173% 136% @166% 127% @150% 
3... 148% @176% 136% @169% 127% @145% 
4... 143% @176% 136% @169% 127% @145% 
6.. 141 @174 136 @167 125 @150 
6... 141 @174 136 @167 125 @150 


— wane durum—, -—Durum—, 
July No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


30. 124% @136% 122% @134% 124% 122% 
Aug. 

1 126 @138 124 @136 126 124 
2 129% @138% 129% @136% 126% 124% 
8.. 127% @1386% 127% @134% 125% 123% 
4.. 125% @135% 125% @128% 122% 120% 
5 122 @127 122 @125 119 117 
Guc cesce @122% ..... @122% 120% 118% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

July 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
0... 57% 35 114% 45 @60 
Aug. 

1.... 56% 34% 112% 45@60 
2 » 56% 34% 111% 45@60 
3 55% 34 109% 45@60 
4 54% 33% 108% 40@60 
5 54% 32 104% 40@60 
6. 54% 32% 104% 40@60 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring 

r—Sept.— o— Durum——, 

ola New Sept. Oct. Dec. 
July 30.. 128 131 122% 1238 = weaee 
Aug. 1... 128% 129 124 124 —ss gaeee 
Aug. 2... 128% 131 124% 124% ..... 
Aug. 3... 128 131% 122% 123 123 
Aug. 4... 126 131% 120% Te eecce 
Aug. 5... 124 129 117 >) Serres 
Aug. 6... 124 129 118% 118 117% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, oF ee 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Spring .... 113 131 15 ett 43 5 
Durum .... 140 308 29 #4191 614 15 
Winter .... 564 eee 18 198 ese 
Totals .. 817 439 62 498 6557 20 
COFM .ceeee 2 os es es oe os 
Oats ....+. 12 2 122 es 2 5 
RYO cscccce 264 139 109 264 139 221 
Barley .... 144 39 321 145 39 es 
Bonded... 7 os 2 oe ‘* ee 
Flaxseed .. 94 153 28 70 8153 42 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 6, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1, 2 dk nl 
1,2 nor § oe 32 oe 17 18 3 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 32 51 es 31 42 2 
All other 

spring .. 36 343 44 28 62 2 
1, 2am dal 
1,2 dur §f 7 62 95 25 28 3 
All other . 

durum .. 174 96 i0 40 35 3 
Winter ... 426 1 1 463 16 2 
BMimeG@- 2.05 oe 17 -» 107 148 10 

Totals .. 675 602 150 711 349 25 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
9 


5,282 . 16 240 
241 112 1,429 ss 
« ane 39 358 2 
Flaxseed .. 923 750 101 40 
FLAXSEED 
Weak Argentine cables induced holders to 
reduce quotations, and buyers backed away, 
letting market slump. Outside market also 
depressed, and net loss here ranged 7%@ 


. * 





Dee « 


7%c against September, which went under 
$2, with the rest of the issues working close 


to it. Final figures were 1@4c above that 
mark. Fair business was worked for Oc- 
tober, September following and November 


breaking into activity last. Cash market 
firmer, buyers increasing bids 1c, with pres- 
ent basis 1c under September. All offerings 





taken, Stocks about unchanged, 
Range of flaxseed futures: 
lose——— 
Aug. 7 
Aug.1 High Low dAug.6 1920 
Sept. .$2.08 $2.09 $1.98 $2.01 $s 87% 
Oct. .. 2.10 2.10% 2.00 2.03 
Nov. .. 2.10 2.11% 2.02 2.04 :. 11% 
Dec, .. coos oun pese eos 3.44 
MILWAUKEE, AUG. 6 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 


cotton, per bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 
Gpring patent .occcccccvcccccccecs $8.25 @9.50 





Spring straight «+ 7.80@9.00 
First clear .... «-+ 6.50@7.50 
Becond Clear ...ccccccccccccceces 4.90@5.10 
Rye flour, white ...... eccceccoes 7.20@7.40 
Rye flour, straight .......seeeee08 6.40 @6.80 
Rye flour, dark .....-..eeeee08 «++ 5.00@6.20 
Kansas patent ......s+ee+6- eeeee 7.50@7.75 
Corn flour, 100 IbBS .......eeeeeeee 1.85 @1.90 
Copm meal, 106 Ibe .cccccccccccccs 1.80@1.85 
Corm erite, 1600 IDS .ccccccccccece 1.75 @1.80 


MILLFEED—Firmer. Demand fair and 
offers light. Midwestern dairy districts 
buying moderately in small lots for quick 
shipment. Standard bran, $17@18.50; 
standard fine middlings, $17@18; flour mid- 
dlings, $21@22; hominy feed, $27.50; red 
dog, $30@31; rye feed, $13@14; old process 
oil meal, $42@43.25; cottonseed meal, $39@ 
42; brewers’ dried grains, $22@23; gluten 
feed, $30.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 6@7c. Receipts, 795 
cars; last week, 720; last year, 43. Offer- 
ings liberal, and demand good from ship- 
pers and millers. Premiums reduced sharp- 
ly. No. 1 northern closed at $1.25@1.28; 
No, 2, $1.23@1.25; No. 8, $1.16@1.22; No. 4, 
$1.12@1.15; No. 5, $1.05@1.10; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.21@1.22; No. 2 red, $1.19@1.20; 
No. 3 red, $1.17@1.18. 

RYE—Declined Tec. Receipts, 130 cars; 
last week, 57; last year, 35. Movement fair, 
and demand good from millers and ship- 
pers. Millers seeking choice Wisconsin; 
western discounted, Premiums disappeared. 
Spot ranged 1% @2c under September. No. 
1 closed at $1.06%@1.07; No. 2, $1.06%@ 
1.06%; No. 3, $1.05@1.06; No. 4, $1.03@1.05. 

CORN—Declined 1% @2%c. Receipts, 196 
cars; last week, 367; last year, 144. Offer- 
ings smaller, and demand good from indus- 
tries and shippers. Premiums stronger and 
higher. White and yellow on parity. No. 2 
white closed at 59c; No. 2 yellow, 59c; No. 
2 mixed, 58@58%c. 

OATS—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 742 
cars; last week, 569; last year, 179. Re- 
ceipts continue fair, and demand good from 
industries and shippers. Premiums appeared 
on old; new discounted 1@5%c, according to 
weight. No. 2 white closed at 36@38c; No, 
38 white, 31@37c; No. 4 white, 30% @36c; 
sample grade, 30@33c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@5c. Receipts, 208 
cars; last week, 140; last year, 40. Heavy 
scarce and in good demand; bulk of offer- 
ings thin and difficult to place. Iowa was 
quoted at 45@738c, as to quality; Wiscon- 
sin, 55@75c; Minnesota, 45@73c; Dakota, 45 
@70c; feed and rejected, 45@57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 


‘ 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 25,590 11,550 22,530 40,410 
Wheat, bus..1,017,250 658,050 797,816 66,610 


Corn, bus.... 279,300 205,200 377,921 282,417 
Oats, bus....1,569,330 361,580 620,775 353,280 
Barley, bus.. 322,560 61,800 18,050 56,403 
Rye, bus,.... 175,140 46,580 83,498 23,380 
Feed, tons... 1,320 930 6,146 7,215 





BUFFALO, AUG. 6 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 








carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .............. $8.80@8.90 
DOMOTS PALORE 2.ccvcrocvecsesesces 8.35@8.50 
PERSE CIOMP .ncccccccccccccs - 7.00@7.25 
GE, MUD 680 cv neccees -» 4.25@4.75 
TRO, WUTS WRI occ cccccveccccsss 7.25@7.35 
pe | PT PTEEET CR 6.50@6.85 
Sacked 
ee SO OO psc ietescevemewes $.....@19.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 20.50 
Mized feed .nnccccccccsceccese @ 24.50 
SNEED 0 o.0n0.0:6456 00.00 0% @ 27.50 
MOG GEG, BOP TOM cecesescvceces @ 35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ose a. 
Corn meai, coarse, per ton ..... 30.50 @31.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 30.50@31.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... --@29.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ill@sa 93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... - @49.00 








Of] meal, POF COM .cccccccccccs 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton 
Milo, No. 3, 100 lbs 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 
WHEAT—AIll the soft winter etueh was 
sold, and more was wanted. No. 2 red 
closed today at $1.30 and No. 2 mixed at 
$1.27, on track, through billed, 
CORN—Receipts were light and, after be- 
ing held at last week’s prices, broke 4c 
today. Closing only steady, as lake corn 
could have been bought at less money. Clos- 
ing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 70c; No. 3 
yellow, 69c; No. 4 yellow, 68c,—on track, 








- prices: No, 


through billed. Mixed corn dull and un- 
séttled, the offerings being low color, 


OATS—Heavy receipts of new broke the 
market 8@4c from the opening, and there 
was only a limited demand today at the 
decline, The mills are loaded up, and other 
buyers not anxious to take hold. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 38c; No. 3 white, 36% @37c; 
No. 4 white, 35@36c,—on track, through 
billed, 

BARLEY—Maltsters took all the offerings 
on track, paying 74@78c. Feed mixers were 
also in the market. Malting was quoted at 


78@82c, and feed at 70@74c, on track, 
through billed. Malting, 75@78c, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo. 


RYE—A few cars arrived, but no offer- 
ings. No. 2 closed today at $1.13%, on 
track, through billed, 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 6 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

eee Pere es eeeonncsee --- $6.75 @7.10 
WRPGRIMG cccccccccccce Coccccceses 6.20@6.55 
WUE GOON sccccccteveccsegenseese 5.25 @5.60 
Second clear ....+..+s0+% eeccceee 4.60 @5.25 


MILLFEED—Only fair demand on lower 
basis. Current business largely for small 
lots for prompt shipment. Eastern buyers 
out of market to any extent. Local han- 
dlers of feeds look for higher prices and 
increased demand, Offerings not liberal, as 
mills doing mixed car business are sold 
somewhat ahead. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $11@12; brown shorts, 
$13@14; gray shorts, $14@15. 

WHEAT—Market was a buyers’ affair 
most of the week, they having all the ad- 
vantages of the course of prices, which de- 
clined steadily, showing losses of about 5c. 
As a whole, outlet was fairly good and 
wheat met a fair demand from all sources 
on the lower basis, but demand was some- 
what restricted by car congestion in local 
yards, Soft wheat also declined, but was 
fairly well taken, especially by elevator and 
export interests, and local millers got in on 
the recessions. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.09@1.18, No. 2 $1.08@1.18, No. 3 
$1.07@1.12, No. 4 $1.05@1.09; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.18@1.14, No. 3 
$1.09@1.10, No. 4 $1.05@1.07. 

CORN—Supplies moderate, but adequate, 
as there was no urgency in demand, and 
prices eased off about 3@6c for the week. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 46% @47%c; 
No. 3 45% @46c, No. 4 43% @45c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 50@51%c, No. 3 49@50c, No. 4 
47@48c; mixed corn, No. 2 47@47%c, No: 
3 46@46%c, No. 4 44@46c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls. 14,975 12,675 112,450 32,250 
W’t, bus. 4,916,700 1,200,500 2,499,200 1,185,650 








Corn, bus..180,000 80,000 315,000 61,250 
Oats, bus..622,200 144,500 15,000 43,500 
Rye, bus... 6,600 9,900 2,200 5,500 
Barley, bus 40,500 34,500 13,000 20,800 
Bran, tons. 1,460 1,120 4,240 2,440 
Hay, tons.. 3,024 8,064 588 3,504 
ST. LOUIS, AUG. 6 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis; 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent $8.50@9.00 
Standard . - 8.25@8.50 
First clear 5.00@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent. ..cs ooeseresesecsesececes 6.50 @6.75 
DED. stadnedh aces theecebesns 5.75 @6.00 
ee. GED 0.60 6.065 5944.00640508404 4.75 @5.256 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
DED vcewcdgetsvenddiadecéeesaee 6.50 @7.00 
BOPMARE wccccccecccscves «+++ 5.50@6.00 
First clear 4.50@5.00 





MILLFEED—Demand for millfeed was 
fair, especially for middlings, showing a 
slight improvement over last week. One 
mill reports having no trouble to sell output. 
Market steady and quiet locally. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$14.50@15; soft bran, $15@16; gray shorts, 
$19@20. 

WHEAT—Market firmer early in the 
week, but weak the latter part. All re- 
ceipts of soft wheat were cleaned up. Ex- 
porters, accumulators and mill buyers were 
in the market, and all grades were in de- 
mand, Local and outside millers called for 
the better grades. Some buying for export 
on New Orleans weights, and considerable 
demand for storage. During the latter: part 
of the week there was scarcely enough good 
milling wheat offered to satisfy require- 
ments of mill buyers.. Western varieties of 
hard wheat and near-by sorts of good color 
met fair local milling demand. Elevator 
buyers also in the market. Some of the 
poorer grades went to elevators. Receipts, 
1,424 cars, against 1,987 last week. Cash 
2 red, $1.18@1.20; No. 3 red, 
$1.15@1.16; No. 4 red, $1.11@1.13; No. 1 
hard, $1.17; No. 2 hard, $1.15@1.16. 

CORN—Advancing wheat quotations early 
in the week failed to stimulate the cora 
market, which was unsettled and weak. 
Buyers were inclined to await further de- 
velopments in weather and crop matters. 
Public supplies were more than the demand 
could absorb. Receipts, 377 cars, against 
392. Cash prices: No. 1 corn, 53@54c; No. 2 























652 


corn, 63c; No, 3 corn, 61@62c; No. 1 yellow, 
sos: ‘No. 2 yellow, 56c; No. 4 yellow, 
; No, 1 white, 54@65c; No, 2 white, 5éc. 
t increase in speculative 
interest was commented upon, but very little 
business resulted. Some inquiries for oats 
for deters shipent, but offerings small. 
Receipts, 293 cars, against 443. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, ; No. 3 oats, 32@33c; 
No. 4 oats, 31@32c. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis 170,650 81,150 162,460 77,650 
W't, bus.2,289,789 1,863,657 1,284,900 1,297,960 
Corn, bus..725,400 217,100 496,620 170,870 
Oats, bus..710,000 672,000 524,220 104,380 
Rye, bus... 7,921 11,162 . 3,020 
Barley, bus 14,400 17,600 4,380 7,440 


NEW YORK, AUG. 6 

FLOUR—Declining tendency of wheat 
market took some interest from flour mar- 
ket, and business fell off somewhat. Volume 
still fair, however, with bulk going to South- 
west. Strong preference for better grades. 
Prices: spring fancy patents, $10@10.50; 
standard patents, $8.256@9.25; first clears, 
$6.25@7.25; soft winter straights, $6.15@ 
6.560; hard winter patents, $7.25@7.75; 
straights, $7@7.50; clears, $6@6.75; rye, 
bow 75@8.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 183,269 

bbls. 

WHBEAT—Prices have declined, owing 
largely to an indifferent export demand and 
the pressure of large supplies. Prices: No. 
2 red, c.\.f., $1.85; No. 2 hard winter, $1.37; 
No, 1 northern Manitoba, $1.73; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.37. Receipts, 908,033 bus. 

CORN—Felt influence of fine rains over 
the belt and prices eased off, despite the 
fact that there was a fair demand from 
Europe. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 80%c; No. 2 
mixed, 80%c; No. 2 white, 80%c. Receipts, 
181,057 bus. 

OATS—Market declined in sympathy with 
wheat and corn. Prices ranged 48@54%c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 143,000 bus. 








BALTIMORE, AUG. 6 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 8.25 @8.50 
Hard winter short patent, new.... 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter standard grade, new. 7.00@7.25 
Soft winter short patent, new ‘ 

Soft winter ae preoetiseden 

new .... ° os a" 
Rye flour, white, new. osve 
Rye flour, standard, new .. 

City milis’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .... 
City mills’ blended patent .... 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight ee 

MILLFEED—Steady, but lifeless. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$23@23.50; soft winter bran, $24@25; stand- 
ard middlings, $23@23.50; flour middlings, 
$29@30; red dog, $38; city mills’ middlings, 
$23 @ 23.560. 

WHEAT—Declined 5% @7%c; 
and movement good, Receipts, 1,630,159 
bus; exports, 950,400; stock, 3,387,274. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.29%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.22%; 
August, $1.22%; September, $1.23%; range 
of southern for week, 85c@$1.28. 

CORN—Down 4% @5c; movement and de- 
mand limited. Receipts, 6,790 bus; stock, 
273,401, Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low or better, ‘track, 77c, hominal; contract 
spot, 67%c; range of southern for week, 65 
@71c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.80 
@ 


$8.75 @ 9.00 


++ 5.50@5.75 
- 7.00@7.50 
6.25 @6.75 


demand 


OATS—Off 2%@%8c; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 55,938 bus; stock, 132,- 
781. Closing prices: No, 2 white, domestic, 
48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 47c; new oats 
about 8c bu under old. 

RYE—Dropped 9%c; movement large, de- 
mand small. Receipts, 569,063 bus; exports, 
252,857; stock, 875,392. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.18%; new southern 
bag lots, 648 bus, $1@1.25. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 6 

FLOUR—Receipts, 3,900 bbis, and 11,109,- 
003 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 16,475 sacks to 
Glasgow, 800 to Antwerp and 11,187 to Ham- 
burg. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ....... 
Spring standard patent ... 
Spring first clear .......... 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.60@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ........... 7.25@ 7.75 
Soft winter straight ............ 6.00@ 6.35 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, and prices favored 
buyers. Offerings moderate but ample. We 
quote on a basis of $8.25@8.75 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing quiet 
at a net decline of 6c, Receipts, 655,898 
bus; exports, 168,000; stock, 776,349. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ...... oeee+ + $1.28@1.33 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky . eeeeeee 118@1.23 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
steady, but trade slow. Quotations: 

Spring bran ...... $24.00 @ 25.00 
Soft winter bran 25.00 @ 26.00 
Standard middlings ........... 23.00@24.00 
a, middlings ...........++++ 28.00@30,00 

OA GOT on cee cccescccescccsees 37.00@38.00 

pap me deliveries dull and 4%c 
lower, Local car lots declined 3%c under a 
slow demand and moderate but ample of- 
ferings. Receipts, 333,808 bus; exports, 137,- 
142; stock, 641,267. Quotations: car lots, in 





$9.00@10.00 
+++ 8.60@ 9.00 
7.50@ 7.75 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


export elevator, No. 2 69% @70%c, No. 3 
67% @68%c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow 76% @77 %c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak in 
sympathy with downward movement of raw 
material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib —_ 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.35 
White corn flour, fancy cocccccceccccs SEO 
Pearl hominy and grits ........++.s++ 2.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

BE OR, OREM cccccciccccccccccccscecss 8.88 

OATS—tTrade slow, and market declined 
4c. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 83,849 bus; stock, 188,242. Quota- 
tions: No, 2 white, 46% @47%c; No. 3 white, 
43 @ 45c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and barely steady. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $6.40@6.50; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 


MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 

in July were as follows, with comparisons: 

Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bus bus 
July, 1921 2,130,799 393,563 
2,551,856 2,055,508 
1,575,696 77,346 
920,994 49,281 


1,483,038 574,818 

++ 104,047 1,314,686 
++ 644,735 
541,460 


July, 1919 
Exports— 
July, 1921 
June, 1921 .. 
July, 1920 
July, 1919 





FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short.. a 00@10.25 
Spring patents, standard 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 
1. 50@ 8.00 

MILLFEED—Demand for all kinds of 
feed slow, and market steady. Spring bran, 
$24@24.50; winter bran, $23.75@24; mid- 
dlings, $24.50@30.50;. mixed feed, $25@28; 
red dog, $41; gluten feed, $38.75; hominy 
feed, $32.75; stock feed, $32.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $12.50; cottonseed meal, $45.25@ 
52,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Granulated yellow, $2.10; 
bolted yellow, $2.05; feeding, $1.65; cracked 
corn, $1.65,—all in 100’s. Demand slow, 
with market easy at the close, 

OATMEAL—A fair demand, with market 
unchanged at $3.25 for rolled and $3.57 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis....*26,000 17,085 
Wheat, ° 1,335 ay 540 
Corn, 600 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Milifeed, tons. 
Corn meal, bbis 
Oatmeal, cases 
Oatmeal, sacks. ° 
*Includes 1,250 bbls for eapert, demeared 
with 8,460 in 1920, 
Exports of flour from Boston during the 
week ending Aug. 6, 1,771 sacks to Pirzeus, 
Greece, 


138,087 





TOLEDO, AUG, 6 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $6.30@6.50; local springs, $9. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings .... 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ~-@44.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ... -@ 5.00 
WHBEAT—Receipts, 253 cars, 170 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 29 cars, 23 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 279 cars, 57 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1924 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 254,200 227,700 
sees 86,250 16,250 
bus.... 822,950 20,500 


$19.50@ 20.00 
20.50 @22:00 
- 21.50@24.00 


8,245 
16,330 17,540 
56,760 7,490 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 9 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 
Aug. 9 


$8.20@8.70 $12.85 @13.25 
7.90@8.30 12.60@13.00 
7.60@7.80 12.20@12.50 
5.70@6.00 10.00@10.30 
3.75@4.10 7.50@ 7.75 


Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 

Standard patent .... 

Second patent 

*First clear, jute ... 

*Second clear, jute.. 

*140-Ib jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Aug. 9), in 
jute, were: 

Aug. 9 Year ago 
$6.75@6.80 $14.40@14.50 
Durum flour - 6.05@6.50 13.00@13.50 
Clear ... 4.00@4.40 .....@ 8.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Aug. 13... ...... 289,660 339,590 
Aug. 6.... 291,260 


281,730 325,915 
July 30... 307,530 


296,045 242,820 
July 28... 279,850 336,470 178,530 


No. 2 semolina 


245,955 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 

1,860 = ...ee0 1,615 

1,480 9 cueaee 2,330 

July 30... eeeers eeceve 4,710 

July 23... 10,410 3,800 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Ca- 
No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 4. 61 69,115 134,695 140,480 1,815 336 
June 11 61 69,115 168,480 127,540 1,3 eee 
June 18 61 69,115 179,615 126,095 3 ese 
June 25 61 69,115 175,560 161,010 360 eee 
July 58 63,916 182,360 135,475 eee 
July 9.. 61 68,615 163,245 114,255 eee 
July - 61 69,115 199,645 148,285 450 
July . 61 69,115 175,255 159,945 Gee 
July . 59 569,215 170,605 123,970 oes 415 
Aug. 6,.. 45 48,300 149,895 105,220 eee 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 9), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Aug. 9 Year ago 
$14. 50015. 00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 14.50@15.50 60.50@651.00 
Flour middlings... 20.00@22.00 60.00@62.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@32.00 68.00 @69.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $25.25 @25.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.50@25.76 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.75@26.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 12. ot wer 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. .... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton, ° 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00 @ 20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 6.00 @10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed peecnamnes, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal* «e+» @40.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs, ¢Per bb! in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


. Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No, 2 dark, No, 2 
northern, No. 2 red, September and Decem- 
ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Aug. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
154% @169% 139% @149% 
1525 @167% 137% @147% 
145% @160% 130% @140% 
140% @150% 130% @135% 
142% @147% 182% @137% 
139% @149% 134% @139% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
139% @164% 131% @144% 
137 % @162% 129% @142% 
130% @155% 125% @135% 
180% @145% 125% @130% 
132% @142% 127% @132% 
134% @144% 129% @134% 

Sept. Dec. Au 
$1.29% $1.29% 6 

1.27% ‘ 

1.25% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
2.... 52@53 32% @32% 106% @107% 40@60 
«++» 54@55 31% @32% 105% @106% 40@60 
-» 51@62 31% @34% 102% @104% 40@60 
+» 50@51 Ht fy 99 @100 40@60 
+» 49@50 % @31 99 @100 39@59 
- 49@50 30% 031% 100% 9101% 39@60 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Aug. 7 
Aug.6 July 30 1920 
Wheat, bus 2,372,360 1,762,900 1,337,430 
Flour, bbis 0,691 17,283 
Millstuff, tons ... 730 626 
Corn, bus 130,980 79,000 
Oats, bus 
Barley, bus "297, 360 213,010 
Rye, bus 159,330 170,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 48,000 59,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by 
ending Saturday were: 
July 30 


891,870 
269,682 
12,122 
62,040 
226,600 
320,760 
94,550 
Flaxseed, bus 31, 250 27,720 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Aug. 7 Aug. 9 

Aug. 6 July 30 1920 1919 

P 1 90 268 447 

No, 1 northern... ... ane 12 18 
No, 2 northern.. ves ane 6 
987 898 285 


1,177 756 


> CHAM, COMME 
Sa Boas ce ee aoe eS 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis 


In 1916 seen e 7,868 


August 10, 1921 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Aug. 7 Aug. 9 Aug. 10 

Aug. 6 bs 80 1920 1919 1918 

Corn . 14 5 4 48 

Oats . ‘11, 234 10, 637 216 3,304 503 

Barley... 871 876 436 972 358 

Rye 111 78 116 4,870 1 

Flaxs'd “3,142 1,160 62 153 46 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-——Mpls—>7"/ Duluth—-—, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. (ct. 
+ -$2.04% 2.04% 2.07 2.09 2.10% 
-. 2.02 2.02 2.07 2.08 2.10 
«+ 2.00% 2.00% 2.06 2.07 09 
- 1.95% 195% 2.00% 2.01% 2.04 
Aug. +. 1.96 1.96 2.00 2.01 2.03 
Aug. 8 - 1.97% 1.96% 2.01% 2.02% 2044 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended §: tur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis ; 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o—Receipts——, ——In stor 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 48 70 19 1,142 62 
Duluth 94 153 28 963 756 


Aug. 2 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 

6 


Totals.... 142 223 47 2,105 818 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at \Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 
6, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted: 
r—Receipts—, -Shipme its 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 6,513 5,064 903 493 
Duluth 6,465 2,862 872 1,647 


Totals 12,978 7,926 1,775 140 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic > 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
day, Aug. 9, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oF rom 
Phila- 
Bos- Balti- del- 
To— ton more phia 
Aberdeen 
Amsterdam .... 


27.50 27.50 27.5 
27.50 27.50 27.{ 
+++ 26.00 26, 
30.00 30.00 30.00 


0 35.00 30-35 35. 
Christiania 35.00 30-35 35. 
Stavanger y 35.00 30-35 35. 
Copenhagen ... \. 35. 


Stockholm 
Gothenburg .... 
Malmé 


Bordeaux 

Havre 

Marseilles 
Helsingfors 
Genoa, Naples.. 
Hull 


Liverpool ; 6 . 00 26,00 
London lo R . 26.00 °6.00 
Londonderry eee Saee ce0s 
Manchester 

Newcastle 

Rotterdam 

Gibraltar 

Sligo 

Southampton 

Danzig 

Pirzeus 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stochs 
The following table shows stocks of ; rain 

in store at above points for week e: ling 

Aug. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

c. P. R. 67 458 

Consolidated .... 222 

Ogilvies 70 

Western 177 

Grain Growers 

Fort William ... 

Ge, ©. PP. 

North Western .. 

Port Arthur ..... 

Can, Gov't 

Sask. Co-op. ... 

Davidson & Pamith 

Private elevators. 187 


1,077 861 

273 502 

Receipts 66 248 76 

Rail shipments... 118 7 eee 
Lake shipments.. 963 297 


STOCKS BY GRADE (0000's 
Wheat— Oats— 
. 2 hard -...+- a 
. 1 northern. .1,396 
. 2 northern.. 

. 3 northern.. 

4 





Wheat receipts in carloads at Minnea:olls, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 

o—Mpis— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 

19 921 1920 1921 1920 
Aug. ee8 1 121 130 
Aug. cove 61 91 
Aug. eens 39 38 
Aug. sas 16 66 
Aug. vows 29 36 
Aug. aes 25 101 


Totals ..1,948 1,151 291 462 





Pm enews 


zaiaefo 





921 


eVators 

ted): 

Aug. 10 
1918 


140 


ports, 
ues- 


- New- 
- port 
ews 


7.50 


7.50 


6.00 
6.00 


August 10, 1921 


CENTRAL RATES LOWERED 


(Continued from page 636.) 


Mr. Banta explained that the only pos- 
sibility whereby Chicago again may = 
a decided advantage over other middle 
western cities in grain shipments lies 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, which, on complaint 
of central states shippers, is holding up 
a 5c cut recently granted by eastern rail- 
roads. This cut, applying from Buffalo, 
N. Y., Erie, Pa., and Fairmont, Pa., 
would give Chicago grain, shipped by a 
combination of water and rail routes, an 
advantage at present of some 14c over 
middle western grain. Chicago has a 
combination shipping rate 9.7c less than 
that prevalent in this territory. 

It was asserted by Mr. Banta, however, 
that even should the Commission grant 
the eastern railroads’ cut, the central 
states’ exporters’ objections would have 
held it up so long that the present wheat 
crop would be sold. 

“When the cut granted us at Chicago, 
Friday, goes in effect,” he added, “it will 
mean that Chicago has an advantage of 
only 2.2c over Hoosier and other middle 
western shippers outside Chicago. The 
fact that Indiana shipping is done en- 
tirely by rail will counterbalance this 
difference because of the difference in 
speed between rail and water shipments. 

“Although the carriers virtually agreed 
to a 414¢ reduction on domestic ship- 
ments, the shippers’ representatives ob- 
jected, asking at least a 6c or 614¢ re- 
duction. Such a reduction would give 
us in this territory a better chance for 
domestic trade. The carriers will confer 
on the domestic rates at another confer- 
ence on Aug. 10, but the outlook for 
the greater reduction being approved is 
doubtful. However, at least we will be 
on a fair footing as far as export trade 
is concerned.” Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Kansas Wins in Rate Fight 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 6.—Kansas 
won its rate fight for equal state and 
interstate rail charges when Judge John 
H. Cottrell, of the United States district 
court, Wednesday granted an injunction 
restraining Kansas railroads from in- 
creasing freight rates in Kansas above 
the rates charged on interstate shipments 
for equal distances. Specifically, the 
injunction prohibits Kansas lines from 
putting into effect a flat 35 per cent in- 
trastaie increase following the 30 per 
cent interstate advance some time ago, 
where such a flat advance would make 

state rates out of lines with interstate. 

R. E. Srerune. 





Expected to Stimulate Exports 

Evansvitig, Inv., Aug. 6.—The reduc- 
tion in freight rates of 7144c per 100 lbs 
on flour to seaboard is expected to stimu- 
late export business, which was a consid- 
erable part of the trade of Evansville 
mills before the war. There has been 
much foreign inquiry, but it has not been 
of an attractive nature, and therefore 
has not been given attention. * 

W. W. Ross. 


‘tobile Chamber Asks Reduction 

Mote, Ata, Aug. 6.—R. G. Cobb, 
traffic manager of the Mobile Chamber 
of Co‘nmerce, is preparing a petition to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
questing a reduction in the freight rates 
on grain from Mississippi valley terri- 
tory in keeping with the recent reduc- 
tion from the valley to Atlantic ports. 
The seduction of 714¢ to the Atlantic, 
it is stated, gives those ports a 12c ad- 
vant: ze over Gulf ports. 

W. J. Bores. 








Vroposed Rate Pleases Baltimore 

B.\trmore, Mp., Aug. 6.—The proposed 
redu tion of 744¢ per 100 Ibs in the ex- 
port rates on grain and grain products 
fro: Chicago to the Atlantic ports, with 
pro ortionate reductions from points in- 
termedite, virtually puts Baltimore back 
on ‘he map as a grain exporter, for with 
the differential undisturbed, Baltimore 
wil! be enabled to compete successfully 
wit) any port in the country. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Benefit to Hampton Roads 
Norrotk, Va., Aug. 6.—Adjustments 
in freight rates on grain, recently an- 
noun will place the port of Hamp- 
ton Roads for the first time on a parity 
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with New Orleans and allow advantages 
for shipment here which have been sought 
by yo for many years. The ship- 
ment of grain here, on an ——. with 
ports to the south of Hampton Roads, 
will provide the heavy cargo which is 
said to be the greatest single need of the 
port. 

The publication of the new rates, it is 
believed here, will give the necessary 
stimulus to plans being conceived to 
build a grain elevator at Hampton Roads 
adequate to handle all necessary grain 


cargoes. These plans are being worked 
out by the city port commission of Nor- 
folk, and the elevator will be constructed 
on the city’s waterfront property de- 
veloped by the commission. 

A reduction in freight rates on flour is 
also anticipated to be effective soon, giv- 
ing shippers still further advantage in 
shipping ty this port for export, in 
that facilities here recently installed are 
said to be among the most complete in 
the United States. 

Josep A. Leste. 








CHEERFUL 


The table presented on this page shows 
in a graphic and convincing way the 
change in flour milling from a year ago. 
While all of the details of varying rate 
of production at principal milling cen- 
ters are in themselves interesting, the 
principal point to the digest is the show- 
ing of a rate of flour manufacture sub- 
stantially 50 per cent greater than in 
July of 1920, and, with a single excep- 
tion, distribution of the increased activ- 
ity the country over. 

The single exception is at Minneapolis, 


STATISTICS 


Nashville, while still operating at only 
about half capacity, produced in July 
more than double their output of the 
same month a year ago; Toledo and the 
mills thereabouts ran 70 to 90 per cent 
stronger ‘than in 1920; the great aggre- 
gation of capacity at Buffalo increased 
its output nearly 40 per cent. On the 
Pacific Coast, typified by the Seattle- 
Tacoma district, there was an equally 
marked change from the slow production 
of last year. 

To draw conclusions or attempt to 


653 


sure operation at substantially the pres- 
ent rate through August, if not into or 
through the month of September. It is 
a fair assumption that, with the move- 
ment of new crop spring wheat, the mills 
of the Northwest and those downlake 
and through the East which normally 
draw their supplies from spring wheat 
territory, will increase their rate of run- 
ning somewhat, at least, in line with 
those mills which have had the earlier 
start in the new milling prosperity. 

While these figures show a tremendous 
and most satisfactory improvement in 
the demand for flour, they cannot in 
themselves be interpreted as actual re- 
newed milling prosperit¥’ That depends 
upon two quite vital factors. One of 
these is at how much milling profit the 
increased business is being done, and the 
other how much the output is in excess 
of current consumption, with danger of 
early repetition of year before last’s con- 
gestion. The first of these is within the 
determination of millers themselves; the 
second is merely the ebb and flow of 
trade, with results that can only be meas- 
ured as they appear. 

One thing is certain. So far as de- 
mand for A is concerned, milling is 
again on the broad highway. However 
it may have appeared last year, ple 


due, of course, to the fact of the earlier formulate a prophecy based on these fig- f 
wheat harvest and free movement of ures would be hazardous. It is well re- 2 —, ang oo sead. 
wheat in every other section of the coun- membered that the start of the new win- out, more flour must be bought. When 


try, while Minneapolis mills are to a cer- 
tain extent at pause pending the move- 
ment of the spring wheat crop. In some 
sense, also, the increased activity at Buf- 
falo, where the principal milling unit is 
operated by a large Minneapolis com- 
pany, is echoed in the more sluggish 
operation at Minneapolis. 

Quite naturally, the great concentra- 
tion of mills in the southwestern district 
show the most pronounced gain in pro- 
duction. In that section, wheat comes 
first to market, and the millers of the 
field were exceptionally fortunate this 
season in coming into their new wheat 
supplies just at the time when flour 
stocks in the trade were at the lowest 
possible ebb and replenishment could no 
longer be delayed. This has echoed in an 
almost unprecedented production by 
mills of that field. 

In other important milling districts 
the percentage of gain in output over a 
year ago is even more pronounced. Soft 
winter wheat millers of the district about 


ter wheat milling year last season fol- 
lowed close on the heels of an unprece- 
dented spring and early summer flour 
production. The country was filled with 
flour, not only with every channel of dis- 
tribution well supplied but, as evidence 
subsequently proved, with very great 
hoarded stocks in the hands of consum- 
ers. The new season, because of this, 
brought to millers, instead of the nor- 
mal new crop buying, a sluggish move- 
ment which grew steadily slower and 
slower through the entire milling year. 

This year, if present indications may 
be accepted at their face, suggests the 
complete reverse of last season’s situa- 
tion. The country was awaiting both the 
new flour and the new price basis, and, 
when the situation reached the antici- 
pated adjustment, entered the market 
and bought flour in a manner typical of 
pre-war new crop activity. 

Just now, winter wheat mills, addi- 
tional to their present rate of relatively 
high activity, have orders booked to in- 


mill activity is at low ebb, mill activity 
must sooner or later return to flood. 
When there are hard times in milling, 
d times must follow. Just now, at 
least, milling is leading every other in- 
dustry in regained activity. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





UTAH MILLING PLANT BURNED 
Ocven, Uran, Aug. 6.—The South 
Cache Milling Co. — at Millville, 
Utah, was totally destroyed by fire, 
Tuesday morning. The loss is estimated 
at $20,000. The mill was one of the 
oldest in Utah, having been established 
by pioneers of the Cache valley and im- 

proved at various times. ; 

W. E. Zuprann. 





American business men in Athens, 
Greece, have organized the American 
Chamber of Commerce to promote com- 
mercial and industrial understanding be- 
tween the United States and Greece. 










































































Table Showing the Relative Rate of Flour Milling Activity at Principal Centers 
§ and Sections of Production for July, 1921, and July, 1920, the Figures 
Showing the Percentage of Capacity Represented by 
5 E Actual Flour Produced, and the Lines the 
MY a? Relation of Centers and Years 
MINNEAPOLIS—Decrease 7% 
le 47% 
ae 53% 
NORTHWEST (Outside)—Increase 23% 
ee. 3. 43% 
1920..... 30% 
KANSAS CITY—Increase 50% 
1921..... 81% 
1920..... 58% 
SOUTHWEST (Outside)—Increase 70% 
ee 16% 
aa 45% 
BUFFALO—Increase 37% 
er 14% 
1920..... 54% 
ST, LOUIS—Increase 16% 
192%1..... 57% 
er 49 % 
TOLEDO—Increase 90% 
1981..... 51% 
REAR 27% 
TOLEDO (Outside)—Increase 70% 
1921..... 49% 
1920..... 29% 
NASHVILLE (Southeast)—Increase 113% 
1921..... 55% 
1920..... 24% 
SEATTLE—Increase 15% 
1921..... 39% 
1920..... 34% 
TACOMA—Increase 116% 
1921..... 89% 
ee 18% 
TOTAL AVERAGE 11 centers—Increase 47.4 per cent 
1921..... 56% 
1920..... 38% 
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Very little change occurred in the local 
milling situation this week. The demand 
for flour for immediate shipment is fair- 
ly active, and this, coupled with a mod- 
erate export business, is enabling the 
mills to maintain a fair percentage of 
operation. 

' While general reports are to the ef- 
fect that conditions in the South are 
slowly improving, such improvement has 
not as yet been reflected in the milling 
industry. While the domestic sales of 
the mills in this territory show a ma- 
terial improvement from a month or six 
week ago, by far the larger part of this 
business is originating in the East. What 
flour is being bought by southern buyers 
is in very small quantities, and almost in- 
variably for prompt shipment. 

Although the volume of business be- 
ing done by the baking industry is still 
far below the high figures of a year or 
more ago, demand for flour from this 
class of buyers is showing a gradual im- 
provement, generally calling for prompt 
shipment. 

The home trade of interior mills is not 
quite so active this week. Local buyers, 
mills state, are a little afraid of the 
market just at this time, but operation 
of. these mills shows a material improve- 
ment over the early summer. 

Even though the tendency of flour 
buyers is against booking ahead to any 
extent, millers of this territory are 
strongly of the opinion that another sea- 
son similar to the past year will not be 
experienced. Flour stocks are now at 
a low ebb, whereas they were at the 
highest point at the corresponding time 
last year; consequently, it is thought 
that a fairly satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness may be expected during the 1921 
crop year. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $8.50@9 per 
140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard pat- 
ent $8.25@8.50; first clear $5@5.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.50@6.75, 
straight $5.75@6, first clear $4.75@5.25; 
soft winter short patent $6.50@7, 
straight $5.50@6, first clear $4.50@5. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed remains steady. While in- 
quiries were slightly more numerous, the 
available Supply of feeds was a little 
more plentiful, and prices show com- 
paratively little fluctuation. Gray shorts 
were stronger than either hard or soft 
bran, and a wider range of prices be- 
tween the two classes of feeds is in evi- 
dence now. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $14.50@15 ton, soft wheat 
bran at $15@16, and gray shorts at 
$19@20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thia week .....csseeseeees 28,100 60 
EMER WOOK cccccccccsvscces 31,100 62 
GMP BED cc ccccccesccsseoce 29,600 59 
TWO VORTD GMO occccccccece 30,600 61 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WU WOES vost ccccccsavess 42,800 55 
EMRE WOOM on cccccccccccces 36,500 47 
WORF OBO .cccccccccccccece 23,000 30 
TWO years ago ........000% 53,300 69 


NOTES 

Smith E. Reynolds, United States 
shipping commissioner for the port of 
New Orleans, has been suspended, under 





civil service rules, on charges of inef- 
ficiency and neglect of duty. 

St. Louis mills quote corn meal at 
$1.70@1.80, cream meal $1.80@1.90, grits 
and hominy $2.05@2.15, all basis 100-lb 
sacks. 

Felix Bachemin, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed agricultural agent for the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. 

N. L. Moffit, president St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, left for Blowing Rock, 
N. C., Thursday, where he will join his 
family for the rest of the summer. 

Rye flour is quoted by St. Louis mills 
as follows: white patent, $7.70@7.80, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks; medium, $7.10 
@7.20; straight, $6.70@6.80; pure dark, 
$5.40@5.50; rye meal, $5.70@5.80. 

George B. Buckner, who has been as- 
sociated with the Model bakery, Colum- 
bia, Mo., for the past two years, has 
purchased the Home bakery, Jefferson 
City, Mo., from Martin Petershagen. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, flour inspector of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 20,354 bbls 
of flour were inspected in this market 
during July. Flour stocks on Aug. 1 
amounted to 43,500 bbls, compared with 
47,500 on July 1, 1921, and 71,470 on 
Aug. 1, 1920. 

Chairman Kurtz, of the Missouri State 
Public Service Commission, who re- 
cently returned from a conference of 
commissioners at Des Moines, Iowa, has 
announced that the Missouri commission 
will immediately start taking testimony 
relative to the reduction of freight rates 
on agricultural products. 

The Arkansas Farmers’ Union, which 
held its annual meeting in Little Rock, 


* this week, is considering the establish- 


ment of banks in 61 counties of the state 
to be used exclusively by members of 
the union. The banks, under the pro- 
posed form of organization, would han- 
dle nothing but agricultural paper. 

New Orleans bakers will fight any 
proposal to force a standardized loaf in 
that city, according to Henry C. Bernius, 
secretary of the Master Bakers’ Protec- 
tive Association of New Orleans, It is 
said that some New Orleans bakers are 
selling at 12-0z loaf of bread for as 
low as 4c, if carried by the customer. 


Arrangements have practically been 
completed for the annual convention of 
the National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation, to be held at the Planters’ Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Aug. 9-11. It is said that 
250 delegates, representing the buyers 
for camp stores frequently conducted by 
the large industrial companies, will be 
in attendance at the convention. 

Arthur A. Holthaus, who has been con- 
nected with the secretary’s office of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange for 10 
years, acting as assistant secretary for 
the last three years, has severed his con- 
nection with the exchange and is now as- 
sociated with G. H. Walker & Co., in- 
vestment securities. Mr. Holthaus main- 
tains his membership in the exchange. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 6.—There was 
a decided slump in business this week. 
Buyers were not inclined to make pur- 
chases. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis of 98-lb cotton sacks: spring 
wheat standard patents, $9.40@9.70; top 
patents, $9.70@10; fancy clears, $8.30@ 
8.60; hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ents, $8@8.25; top patents, $8.30@8.75; 
fancy. clears, $6.90@7.15; new stock, 95 
per cent, $7.30@7.55; soft winter wheat 
standard patents, $7.85@8.35; top pat- 
ents, $8.15@8.85; fancy clears, $6.85@ 
7.15; new, 95 per cent, $6.95@7.20. 


Corn products, per 100 lbs: cream 
meal, $1.95; grits, fine and coarse, $1.90; 
corn meal, $1.65; corn flour, $2.05. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk, report- 
ed by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 78c, 
No. 2 white 80c; oats, No. 2 white 48c, 
No. 3 white 47c. Wheat bran, per 100 
Ibs, on track, 95c. Hay, per ton, No. 1 
$29, No. 2 $27, No. 3 $26. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
771 cars; corn, 42; oats, 29. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,129,000 
bus; corn, 141,000; oats, 13,000; barley, 
14,000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 297,280 bus. 

ia * 

The Simon Hubig Co., manufacturers 
of pies, has begun operating. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.vurn, Minn., Aug. 8.—Flour busi- 
ness continues dull. Mills had a little 
demand for old wheat flour, but dealings 
were small. With the new wheat crop 
about to come,’users are not disposed to 
operate until they get a better line on 
prices and quality of flour. No quota- 
tions on new wheat flour are being made 
yet, as mills want to know more about 
the milling quality of the wheat. Some 
inquiry for new crop quotations is com- 
ing in. 

The durum mill had a fair demand last 
week; most of the sales, however, were 
for foreign shipment. Buyers really 
wanted supplies and followed market 
prices down, picking up flour when the 
level suited them. 

The rye flour market was slow and 
narrow. Little business other than local 
was booked. Purchases were limited to 
small lots to carry users over a short 
period. 

Millfeed was in slow demand, although 
firmly held by mills. Requirements seem 
to have been pretty well filled, and or- 
ders on contracts feature now rather 
than new commitments. Mills are sold 
ahead, and have little or none to offer. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TRIO WOOK .ccccccccccssece 18,410 50 
Bee GEE 2 008 0es 6senne ees 16,545 45 
EMSE VOOR ccccccccccvcscces 4,805 13 
TWO years ABO .....ecceces 16,215 41 


NOTES 


Demand for country barley is picking 
up, but houses specia. — in this grain 
do not want stuff coming from any other 
source. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 134¢, with package 
freight boats getting 2c for small lots. 
Chartering is quiet. 

Oats are in slow demand, and the 
basis on No. 3 white widened Ic to 4c 
under Chicago September. The only call 
comes from feeders. 

The annual picnic of the Duluth gro- 
cers will be held Aug. 10, the mills, as 
usual, donating flour as prizes in the 
games. Some bakers are also contribut- 
ing. 

Track and to arrive rye are both in 
demand, although buyers have wiped out 
the premiums formerly quoted. Septem- 
ber price is now paid. The. tendency of 
the future market is downward. 

Traffic through the Soo Canal was 
about 4,000,000 tons less in July this 
year than last, due to the heavy decline 
in the movement of iron ore. Grain 
shipments were larger than in 1920. 

Traders say the antifuture trading law 
which became effective Aug. 1 is curtail- 
ing trading. The doubt that exists as 
to just what trading is barred seems to 
be keeping some out of the market. 

There were 400 cars grain on track 
this morning, the largest over Sunday 
number for a long time. Some new 
coarse grain has arrived, and premiums 
have been reduced. Several good-sized 
lots of both spring and durum wheat 
have been sold to arrive, and reductions 
in premiums have followed. 

Stocks of spring wheat are close to the 
vanishing point, and durum. is also get- 
ting low. Winter wheat is increasing, 
due to the movement from the South- 
west. Rye is moving out about as fast 
as it assembles in volume sufficient for 


cargo shipment. Other grains and flax- 
are moving very slowly. 


August 10, 1921 


Mills absorbed the light offerings of 
spring wheat last week at good premiums 
over the September future. levators 
were not interested, and eastern demand 
was slack. Durum was taken by both 
millers and shippers. The increased of- 
ferings of both spot and to arrive are 
having the effect of sharply reducing 


premiums. 
F. G. Cartson. 


CANADIAN HARVEST LABOR 


Movement of Workmen to Western Fields 
from the Maritime Provinces Has Be- 
gun—Plans for Distribution 


The first trainload of harvest laborers 
for western Canada left Montrea! on 
Monday, Aug. 8. About 2,000 were dis- 
patched. Owing to unemployment, hun- 
dreds of men are going westward for the 
first time in their lives. Large numbers 
of farm laborers are also about to leave 
maritime provinces. 

Plans for the distribution of the 
harvest labor which is carried to the 
three prairie provinces of Canada from 
British Columbia, as well as Onturio, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, are being 
developed between the various orgini- 
zations interested, so that laborers will 
be immediately forwarded to the farm- 
ers needing them. 

Those carried from British Columbia 
will be distributed from Calgary and 
Edmonton, and those from the [ast 
will be distributed from Winnipeg. Pa- 
cific Coast labor is expected to scrve 
all of Alberta and the western half of 
Saskatchewan, while that from _ the 
East will be divided among the farmers 
of the balance of Saskatchewan «and 
Manitoba. 

By this means it is hoped that there 
will be practically no loss of effective- 
ness through the men being compeiled 
to spend days looking. for work, and no 
crops will be lost through shortage of 
men to harvest them. In the case of 
the British Columbia harvesters a 
method of selection will be followed 
whereby it is anticipated that only men 
who have had some farming experience 
or are suitable for harvest work wil! be 
allowed to take advantage of the spe- 
cial low rate of fare from Vancouver 
and Victoria. 

The prairie provinces have all |cen 
divided into crop areas, and farmers’ 
organizations have already been called 
into co-operation with the railways «nd 
employment service bureaus. When a 
train reaches the distributing pvint, 
employment agents will be on the sta- 
tion platform with particulars of the 
requirements of various districts, as 
well as full information regarding <is- 
tances, fares and rates of wages tu be 
paid when the men reach their destina- 
tion. Then the men will be transshipped 
to the smaller towns for distribution 
among the farmers requiring their help. 

This year there will be no immigra- 
tion of harvest labor from the United 
States, as was the case in previous 
years. 








HARVESTS IN ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Ena., July 20.—The cutting 
of oats has been general during the past 
10 days, and if the fine weather remzins 
it is expected that wheat harvesting will 

commence this week in some districts. 
Scotland’s drouth is the most serious 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitants. 
It is practically seven weeks since any 
rain fell in such measure as to wet the 
soil. Accompanying this absence of rain 
has been an intensity of sun which on 
some days reached the almost unprece- 
dented maximum for this country of 107 

degrees in the sun and 82 in the shade. 
This heat has burned up the pastures 
and, if cattle are to be fed and milk 
produced, extra feeding apart from 
grass has become imperative. The re- 
sult has been that, while flour has been 
easing in price, the price of offals has 
advanced. The Edinburgh and Leith 
millers put up the price of bran to £8 
per ton on July 11, and quotations today 
are still higher. It is unfortunate, from 
the consumers’ point of view, that offals 
should become dearer, because the farm- 
ers who have to pay these prices will 
pass the cost on to the public in the form 
of dearer milk, butter, cheese and eg¢s- 

C. F. G, Rarxes. 
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The demand for imported flour is very 
small, and buyers appear to be quite un- 
concerned regarding the future. How- 
ever, it is disappointing to see the prices 
running up in the forward position and 
quotations on spot practically unaltered, 
in fact rather on the easy side, owing to 
the absence of business. The few cables 
that are being received from the United 
States and Canada are generally out of 
line. It is to be regretted that it is not 
possible to keep the regular brands com- 
ing along, but to buy under present con- 
ditions would be disastrous for import- 
ers. Stocks remain small, and arrivals 
apparently have almost come to an end 
for the time being. 

There has been a fair trade in Kansas 
flour, with straights as low as 55s, c.i.f., 
for August seaboard loading, but with- 
out much warning these offers were 
raised 4@5s, which has stopped business. 
When the markets on this side come into 
line with America, there should be a 
good trade moving, since buyers are 
mainly understocked, The weather con- 
tiunes hot, with no sign of rain, and 
England is experiencing an unusual 
summer. This has caused the consump- 
tive demand for breadstuffs to be small. 
Millers are mostly working short time, 
and with the prices at 67s, delivered to 
ad baker, they are getting most of the 
orders. 

It is anticipated that in the near fu- 
ture home millers will decide to alter the 
present. method of milling and make 
three grades of flour instead of straight 
run, but when this comes about it will 
be universal. They have gained experi- 
ence during the war, and now work 
close'y together, having efficient organi- 
zatious. 

The stocks of wheat held by the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies on June 
30 amounted to 979,314 qrs, against 1,- 
220,70 the previous week. The sugges- 
tion of the commission to hand over 
these stocks to millers has not yet ma- 
teria!ized. 

PRICES 


Tle spot price for Canadian straights 
and Minnesota export patents is 68s 6d 
@69, per 280 lbs, ex-store. Kansas 
stra shts are offered for August sea- 
boar loading at 59@63s, c.i.f. Cana- 
dia: straight run spring wheat flour has 
bee: offered forward at 66s 6d. c.i.f., but 
oth »s are being held at 70s. Minneapo- 
lis xport patents are entirely out of 
line and offers have been received here 
at 0s, cif. Pacific Coast soft wheat 
str: ghts for prompt shipment are held 
for more money, the last quotation re- 
ceived being 52s, c.i.f. Australian flour 
Is i: fair demand at 61s 6d, ex-store, but 
Is .ot receiving any attention for for- 
wid delivery, although the price for 
August shipment is 55s, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


‘here is a heavy demand for all mill- 
fecd, and millers find it impossible to 
k-ep their regular trade supplied, as 
tley are not working ful time. How- 
eer, with the absence of other feeding- 
Siuffs, buyers are willing to pay any 
teasonable price demanded. Bran is 
held at £8 10s ton, and middlings at 
£14, both ex-mill. Plate middlings are 
being sold freely at £9 10s, c.i.f; a few 


weeks ago they could have been pur- 
chased at £6 5s. 


OATMEAL 

The price for oatmeal remains un- 
changed and there is very little trade, 
Midlothian being quoted at 75s per 280 
lbs, and Aberdeen at 60s, both ex-store. 
American oatmeal is offered on spot at 
55s, ex-store, and forward offers are 
49s, c.i.f. Rolled oats are quoted at 55s, 
ex-store, and the forward c.i.f. price is 
51s. 

SCARCITY OF PASTURES . 

The recent big advance in feeding- 
stuffs—bran having advanced from £4 
to £5 ton during the last few weeks—is 
due tg the unprecedented drouth, which 
has dried up the pastures throughout the 
country. Owing to the higher prices ob- 
tainable for mill offal, millers are able 
to reduce their prices on flour and, con- 
sequently, for the time being, this is hav- 
ing a bad effect on the demand for for- 
eign flour, importers finding it difficult 
to compete with the home milled article. 


NO PROHIBITION FOR ENGLAND 


A new licensing or drink bill is under 
consideration in Parliament, the terms of 
which were made public this week. Dur- 
ing the war very drastic reductions were 
made in the hours during which alcoholic 
drink could be obtained, and were sub- 
mitted to with the spirit of resignation 
that was characteristic at that time. 
Wellnigh three years have passed, how- 
ever, since the silencing of the guns, and 
yet these same restrictions are in force. 

This grandmothering of the authori- 
ties and disinclination to relinquish con- 
trol, not only in the matter of alcohol, 
but in other respects which interfere 
with the freeddm of the citizen, has not 
only been a prolific source of chaff and 
banter, but has proved most irksome to 
all concerned. In fact, it has caused 
London to be dubbed the dullest city in 
Europe, and visitors on pleasure bent 
have hastily evacuated so uncongenial 
a spot for gayer and freer life in Paris, 
or other cities of Europe. 

This stigma is now about to be re- 
moved, and although there will be no 
reversion to the licensing conditions that 
were in force before the war, yet there 
will be a considerable extension of the 
hours, compared with those now ruling, 
during which alcohol may be served. The 
maximum opening period will be nine 
hours per day in London and eight else- 
where on weekdays and five hours on 
Sundays. Licensed premises will be open 
from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5:30 
p-m. to 11 p.m. in London, and in the 
provinces until 10 p.m. In restaurants 
and hotels drinks may be ordered up to 
midnight, if required for consumption 
at a meal served at the same time. A 
concession under the same conditions is 
extended to licensed houses and clubs, 
but only up to 11:30 p.m. 

The theatre supper, once so popular 
in London. life, has languished and al- 
most died out through drink restrictions 
and train restrictions, but the new con- 
cessions bid fair to restore it to its old 
place in the programme as the round-up 
of an evening’s pleasure. They will also 
tend to make London more entertaining 
to the visitors that find their way hither. 
The new measure will probably come in- 
to force early in September. From 
these proposals, it will gathered that 
prohibition for this country is still a 
long way off. 

TRIBUTE TO KING EDWARD VII 

A beautiful equestrian statue of King 
Edward VII has been erected in Water- 
loo Place, London, by the citizens of 
London, in remembrance of his historic 
reign. The unveiling ceremony was per- 
formed by King 


rge, attended by 


the Queen, the Queen Mother and other 
members of the royal family. King Ed- 
ward was very dear to the hearts of 
Londoners, and indeed to all his people, 
who regarded him as a “sport,” and at the 
same time recognized his great gifts as 
a ruler and diplomat. 

The memorial project just completed 
was instituted immediately after his 
death, and is to take a twofold form, 
first the statue just unveiled, and sec- 
ondly the provision of a park abutting 
upon the river for the use of the dense 
population of the East End. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 19 


The drouth has led to many foodstuffs 
advancing in price, but a notable excep- 
tion from this common tendency is flour. 
When the rate of ya on your side 
went against us, flour became corres- 
pondingly dearer, but now, when other 
foods, notably butter and bacon, are 
moving upwards, the home millers are 
peceagpes prices for flour by odd shillings 
per sack. Scottish millers have been in- 
terested in the shipping per sack reduc- 
tion in London, and in the 2s reduction 
in Liverpool. They assert that it is not 
so much the strict economics of home 
flour production that has dictated this 
cheapening of the British product, as 
the desire to improve the position in re- 
lation to competition from imported 
flour. 

When it is considered that imported 
flour has to stand the handicap of an 
adverse rate of exchange equivalent to 
5s per sack, equal to more than 14d per 
4-lb loaf if the bread were baked whol- 
ly from American flour, it is a tribute 
to the enterprise of American milling 
trade that it is able to force the pace, 
so to speak, toward a cheaper living in 
Great Britain. 


ASTOUNDING FLUCTUATIONS 


The third week of July is recognized 
as a period of holidays, including the 
Glasgow fair. It is usually associated 
in the wheat and flour trades with an 
excited market. The latter, of course, 
has nothing to do with the local holi- 
days. It is derived from the fact that 
knowledge, or supposed knowledge, of 
the approaching harvests of wheat in the 
northern hemisphere is growing, and 
there is a restlessness as rumors gather 
in force. 

The’ present: is no exception to this 
rule. Market fluctuations are more sud- 
den and violent than ever before ex- 
perienced, due to the greatly enhanced 
value of the goods, whether wheat or 
flour, since the time before.control, when 
the markets were free to respond to the 
temperament of the merchants engaged 
in the trade. The view generally held 
here in the trade is that the recent rise 
in wheat is not likely to endure for long. 





PHENOMENAL DEMAND FOR OFFAL 
The drouth, as stated, has sent up 
prices, and there has suddenly developed 
a phenomenal demand for millers’ offals, 
the price of which has jumped in conse- 
quence. The extreme bareness of pas- 
tures is the cause of this demand. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 18 


The firmness exhibited in flour prices 
last week has become more pronounced, 
stiff advances having been registered for 
all classes, both at home and abroad. 
Quotations for home made flour are in 
the neighborhood of 70s per 280 lbs, 
against 67@68s a week ago. Prices from 
abroad are all dearer, in some cases as 
high as 6@7s per sack advance having 
been registered. 


BRISK TRADE IN IMPORTED FLOURS 


Importers have taken hold of consid- 
erable quantities of flour, and while all 





be eed 


classes have participated in the business, 
yet American soft winters have received 
probably the largest share of the trade, 
owing to their exceptional good value as 
compared with home millers’ flours. 
Some large lots have been put through 
at around 60s, and even less. This shows 
the importer a profit on paper of 6@7s 
per sack, at the very least, as the best 
classes of American winters cannot now 
be secured under 67s per 280 lbs, and 
some 8 are as high as 70s net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Kansas flours have advanced to 66s 6d, 
and it is impossible to buy some lots 
already arrived under 68s 6d, ex-quay. 
High class Manitoba springs are at pres- 
ent out of line. Secondary or high class 
exports are firm at 72s 6d, net, c.if., 
either port, but some outside brands 
have been sold at 70s 6d, for August 
seaboard. On spot, prices are well 
maintained at a little over shipment 
figures, and even the common brands of 
soft winters are now about 60@63s, ex- 
quay. 

OATMEAL 

The extreme heat is having an effect 
on the sale of oatmeal. The price of 
Irish would fall were it not that, owing 
to shortness of stocks, there is very little 
good Irish flake to be had. Millers are 
almost out of stock, a happy position to 
be in in face of the prospect of an early 
crop. Good Irish flake still holds at 75s 
per 280 lbs. Foreign flake has main- 
tained its price at 50s, despite the fact 
that demand is poor. 


FEED 

Mill offals are in moderate demand at 
unchanged prices. Broad white bran 
was quoted at £9 10s@£10 ton, ex-mill, 
bags included. Red bran of medium size 
is firm at £8, some qualities running as 
far as £9. Home millers are short, and 
foreign pollards are making up the sup- 
ply, with the result that there is an 
advance in prices, foreign makes almost 
touching the price of home made, which 
is £8 ton. 

The demand for feedingstuffs is ex- 
ceptionally good, and millers are very 
busy on all classes of corn products. 
Indian meal is £12 ton and flaked £15 
@16, with an upward tendency. Linseed 
cakes for shipment are about £14, net, 
cif. but are very sparingly offered. 
Stocks on spot are light, and sellers are 
now asking £16, delivered terms. Prices 
are tending dearer, with the continuance 
of the drouth and a big demand from 
milk producers for stall em as there 
is practically no grass, and the hay crop 
is light. Cotton cakes are firm in price, 
though demand is not heavy. Home 
made decorticated are bringing about 
£12, 





HOLLAND MARKETS, JULY 20 


The dry weather continues. Cutting 
of winter rye has commenced several 
weeks earlier than is usual, because the 
plants were dying off, but threshing re- 
sults will in many parts be very disap- 
pointing, as the ears are poorly filled 
and the grain is of small size. The only 
advantage of the present long period of 
drouth has ‘been that crops are being 
harvested in perfectly dry and keepable 
condition, as was also the case with hay, 
which was of splendid quality. 

There are no signs that the trade feels 
inclined to buy ahead to cover the short- 
ages in view. Offers on new crop flours 
from the States received scant attention, 
not because it is not felt that buying will 
become a necessity, but simply because 
there is no confidence in the prices asked. 


STOCK DEPLETION 


Stocks of American flour are practi- 
cally depleted, and although of late im- 








have been fair, little of them have 
‘ound their way into the home market, 
the bulk being réshi to the central 
states, which are ing up available 
goods at a premium. tions at times 
are such that voices have been raised to 
avoid this running off with fiour won d 
intended for the home market, but whic 
is taken for transshipment, on account 
of the good profit obtainable. But it 
may be expected that, with the crops of 
winter cereals becoming available also 
in these countries, demand will slacken. 


NEW CROP OFFERS 
Millers’ offers this week of new crop 
hard wheat flour were on a basis of $8.50 
per 220 lbs (100 kilos), c.i.f., for patent 
quality, but transactions have been of 
small importance. This market, how- 
ever, remains a buyer, and will prove 
one of fair importance when confidence 
is restored. 





DESTINATION OF FLOUR EXPORTS 
The destinations of all exports of 
wheat flour, and also of all exports of 
wheat and corn, ship out of the 
United States from July 1, 1920, to 
June 30, 1921, and in the corresponding 
riod of the 1919-20 crop year, are of- 
lly reported as follows by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 











1920-21 1919-20 

TROIMIGM cece rcccecces 665,191 1,201,191 
Denmark ....-..sseees 87,173 18,576 
WPOORES ..cccccccsccsece 11,386 2,832,952 
GOPERORY oc ccccccccccve 1,988,070 278,136 
GRRE ccccccsceccesoes 419,917 155,001 
BOM clvcccpescccccseces $15,277 3,484,823 
Netherlands ........... 1,263,405 117,224 
MOWAT .ccccccccecsces 242,134 11,428 
Poland and Danzig.... 1,034,632 2,099,438 
United Kingdom ...... 3,090,158 4,743,341 
Other Europe ......... 2,024,453 2,176,646 
CAMOGR nnccccceccccece 35,501 16,313 
Central America ...... 426,615 476,496 
pe Pee 363,171 261,054 
GON . cc cocedccvescccese 986,341 1,598,144 
TE eters sdes cece eos 210,762 345,808 
Other West Indies..... 693,549 579,857 
) rer 622,066 $81,451 
VOMOBUECIR oo ccccccccece 148,855 136,276 
Hongkong ........+++5 142,495 158,180 
Philippine Islands ..... 197,704 98,659 
British West Africa.... 55,600 95,000 
Other countries ....... 1,358,780 1,385,967 
DORAN 2c cccdcccoccces 16,183,234 22,651,961 

WHEAT, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

DUMATID .ccicccivecctesoe  deccvecs 370,018 
Belgium ......+.se05. 26,287,508 13,459,601 
PPRAMNCE 2. cc sccscscccve 24,394,485 27,118,376 
Geet cco veccesecs 25,526,994 302,849 
Gibraltar 2. cccccccsecs 6,606,255 839,842 
GROCCS  ccccccccccccses 4,825,243 706,184 
TORF isiccccveccccseces 57,123,068 27,235,629 
Netherlands .......... 21,379,062 186,877 
NOrway ..csseseseeees 1,054,288 186,833 
Switzerland .......... 335,363 2,154,598 
United Kingdom ..... 88,784,615 39,788,117 
CAMBER ciccccccccccce 10,746,857 8,356,252 
Other countries ...... 26,203,999 1,725,549 
DORMS ccvcecccscecs 293,267,637 122,430,724 

CORN, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

peer 954,639 1,189 
| Tree 165,356 190,537 
BORED. nbc cvocorwensi ce Suan... seeees 
Netherlands .......... CR & Rrrrrer 
United Kingdom ..... 11,422,506 2,169,061 
COMBED .cccccccsccecs 20,297,783 9,929,140 
MEXICO ...ccccersscece 5,635,328 60,608 
CUBR ncccccvcorencece 2,120,865 2,031,481 
Other countries ...... 16,143,752 85,910 
TOtMs ccvvcvcvceces 66,911,093 14,467,926 





Argentina—Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1921, with figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1920 and 
1919 (000’s omitted): 


Ruehel 





Fiouwr, - .) 
bbis Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921.... 186 48,188 36,376 24,114 14,066 
1920.... 1,825 154,092 75,366 22,907 14,449 
1919.... .... 81,452 33,922 8,896 7,533 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


19Z1%.... 200% 185,696 1918......... 1,396,069 
1920.....0.00- 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919.....000. 3,094,213 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918.....006. 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292.570 
1917... cece 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916......... 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1915. .....605 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 
1914.....000. 764,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Corn Flaxseed Oats 





36,376 24,114 14,066 
172,638 39,883 28,286 
74,804 33,023 22,830 
20,402 165,642 36,659 
28,228 5,607 18.683 
113,140 26,192 65,421 
173,223 38,658 40,898 
139,451 $3,181 24.426 
189,239 40,026 61,410 
190,362 20,290 61,824 
4,928 16,369 5.25 
104,727 23,812 26.599 
89,499 84,928 29,049 
67,390 41,658 30,360 
50,262 30,066 9,936 
106,046 21,199 3,688 


wna 3, 
*Jan, 1-June 30 only. 
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JELLICOE AND THE U-BOATS 

Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jelli- 
coe of Scapa, in “The Crisis of the Naval 
War,” teils the story of the defeat of 
the enemy’s submarine campaign, and of 
the preparations and measures under- 
taken to check the depredations of the 
U-boats. The book is largely technical; 
nevertheless, it is full of human interest. 

The Admiral, in a previous volume, 
told the story of the operations of the 
Grand Fleet. “Those responsible for the 
naval policy of the country,” he says, 
“conducted two wars simultaneously, the 
one on the surface and the other under 
the surface.” Of the former he does 
not concern himself in the present book, 
which is devoted to the war beneath the 
sea. Much space is given to organiza- 
tions of convoys, escorts, patrols and 
mine sweeping groups, and there is a 
long chapter concerning the co-operation 
of the United States. 

It is Admiral Jellicoe’s belief that if 
the Germans had been more daring, and 
had shown more tactical skill, nothing 
could have been done early in 1917 to 
save enough of the merchant fleet to in- 
sure steady delivery of food to the 
British Isles. “There is no doubt what- 
ever,” he says, “that had the German 
craft engaged in the unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare been manned by British 
officers and men, adopting German 
methods, there would have been few al- 
lied or neutral merchant ships left afloat 
by the end of 1917.” Doubtless what he 
had in mind was that the British sub- 
marine officers during the war took more 
hazards than the enemy in attack, a view 
that is borne out by British audacity in 
the Heligoland Bight and in the Darda- 
nelles, 

A complete and engrossing story is 
told of the struggle to build submarine 
hunters, to equip merchant ships with 
guns, to furnish depth bombs, and to build 
new merchant tonnage. The slow and 
discouraging business of stalking the un- 
derwater boats is related, and the dar- 
ing achievements of those who under- 
took to man decoy ships. The work of 
mining the seas is detailed. Lord Jelli- 
coe doubts whether the immense task of 
creating a mine barrage in the North Sea 
was really worth while when completed 
late in the war, and his sincerity is 
scarcely to be doubted, since the British 
had a large part in this undertaking, al- 
though it was planned and principally 
executed by Admiral Strauss, of the 
United States navy. 

The admirable co-operation that was 
maintained between the. British and 
American naval forces is commented up- 
on at length. Lord Jellicoe expresses de- 
light that Vice Admiral W. S. Sims 
should have been assigned to command 
the United States forces in European 
waters, “for to his qualifications he add- 
ed a habit of speaking his mind with ab- 
solutely fearless regard of the conse- 
quences.” 

Those who have ever entertained the 
idea that the British admiralty did not 
know its business and failed to do what 
it should have done toward “smoking 
out” the enemy should read the chapter 
entitled “The Entry of the United States; 
Our Naval Policy Explained.” It is 
made clear why offenses against the Ger- 
man bases were not undertaken. Lord 
Jellicoe asked the critics in his own 
service to prepare plans to dig the enemy 
out, as Winston Churchill proposed, and 
the result was that the most persistent 
had to admit that the idea was imprac- 
ticable. 

A matter of particular interest is the 
information that is a by the author 
concerning the number of enemy sub- 
marines destroyed. The total actually 
accounted for is 156, but the Admiral 
believes that the German losses should 
be estimated at 185. 

Concerning Great Britain’s future 
naval policy, Admiral Jellicoe says: “It 
is obvious that we must be guided by 
what is being done abroad. We are 
bound to keep an absolutely safe margin 
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of naval strength, and that margin must 

exist in all arms and in all classes of 

vessels,” 

“The Crisis of the Naval War,” by Admiral 
of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa; 
George H. Doran Co., New York; $7.50 net. 
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THE TURNSTILE OF NIGHT 


The writer of “The Turnstile of Night” 
has used the moving picture system of 
sensational thrill ot action to the wild- 
est possible degree. His story is piled 
topheavy with mystery, and its action is 
as dizzying as that of a roller coaster. 
The reader must keep his head through 
the maze of threads, beginning anywhere 
and anyhow, that lead him across the 
tumbled pages of the tale. It is to a 
curious degree an epitome of the so- 
called popular fiction of the day, the old- 
time shilling shocker, and the medern 
St. Vitus-dance movie. So hectic is the 
plot that it is hard to outline. 

The opening of the tale discloses three 
men, two English and the third Chinese, 
in a Calcutta opium den. They are dis- 
cussing the possibility of making their 
way, in disguise, to a remote Buddhist 
temple in Thibet, where they hope to 
lay hands upon a wonderful jeweled tab- 
let, hidden beneath a figure of Buddha. 
This treasure is known as the “Breast- 
plate of the Seven Stars.” Each of the 
seven stars is a’priceless diamond. Fa- 
natical priests guard the temple, and it 
can be seen that a fine kettle of fish is 
to be brewed from the ingredients men- 
tioned. 

Curiously, the adventures of the chief 
characters in Thibet are interrupted by a 
quick change of scene to Monte Carlo 
and thence to London, where the reader 
is treated to a delightful murder in a 
moldy old house in Hammersmith, and 
the vision of a beautiful woman with dis- 
severed ears. Those who like this sort 
of thing will find it valuable on some 
evening when there’s nothing hectically 
new at the community moving picture 
house. 


“The Turnstile of Night,” by William Alli- 
son; Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; 


$1.90 net, 
* * 


DAIRYING 


For those makers of, and dealers in, 
milifeed whose interest extends as far 
as the cow that eats it, a recent volume 
by Professor M. Mortensen, of Iowa 
State College, on “Management of Dairy 
Plants,” may well be recommended, The 
material is the collected result of 14 
years of work in this field. The book 
is abundantly illustrated. 


“Management of Dairy Plants,’’ by M. Mor- 
tensen; the Macmillan Co., New York. 





OCEAN TONNAGE RECORD 

The tonnage of seagoing merchant 
vessels launched during the three years 
ending Dec. 31, 1920, comprised more 
than 25 per cent of all similar tonnage 
launched in the 29 years beginning with 
1892, for which the compilations of 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping are avail- 
able, according to a writer in the Com- 
merce Monthly, published by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Prior to the European war, the larg- 
est amount of shipping launched in any 
year was 3,332,882 gross tons, in 1913. 
Ship construction decreased during the 
earlier phase of the war, falling to 1,- 
201,630 tons in 1915. In the following 
years, however, urgent demand for ton- 
nage stimulated construction, but it was 
not until 1918 that total launchings ex- 
ceeded those of 1913. In that year, 
thanks very largely to the construction 
of more than 3,000,000 tons in the United 
States, the world’s shipyards launched 
5,447,444 tons, while in 1919 the total was 
7,144,549, of which more than 4,000,000 
were the product of American yards. In 
1920 shipbuilding activity was reduced 
somewhat, but launchings were still in 
excess of any previous year except 1919. 

In spite of the destruction by enemy 
action of over 13,000,000 gross tons of 
seagoing merchant vessels between Aug. 
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1, 1914, and Nov. 11, 1918, and the loss 
through marine hazards of an additional 
2,390,000 tons during the same period, 
the world’s mercantile tonnage afloat is 
today greater than it would had the 
average rate of increase for the 10 years 
prior to 1914 continued in the years since 
that date. Estimates of tonnage now 
afloat indicate a total in excess of 60,- 
000,000 gross tons, approximately 11,000,- 
000 above the figure for June 30, 1914. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
afrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1920, to June 
30, 1921, with the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year: 






































Dark northern spring— 1920-21 1919-20 
BO Ei sbi ev eeweneees res 41,402 4,993 
BM DB. cdcvescsorsccasar 14,816 3,856 
Be, © 250d sccccecenees 22,667 10,669 
ATL GUTS 2... ccccccse 42,475 26,018 
Totals ........506. 121,360 45, 36 
Northern spring— 
1 Paar rere 3,043 4,231 
Ss Peer 2,425 3,226 
Be We aha nds Se wsannas 1,859 7,405 
BE GEROTD oc cccccscdore 4,172 14,759 
Detalles. vecsvcocs 11,499 29,7 1 
Red spring— 
i Me a chadesssecesene 99 7 
BA IE se geSeceven cn.0e es 57 100 
MGs B wicedtovccodcese 72 7 
A GEOG occcccccocve 147 3 
RAE tae 375 7 
Total hard red spring... 133,234 75,774 
Amber durum— 
A tee t.ev6ececaes 1,029 10 
MUL (dD ob 6005.06 9 0 66's 0s 7,041 
err rra eee Ta re 2,347 4 
Be DEMOED sc ccccdecedes 1,155 1 4 
OED vecscucvese’ 11,572 11,598 
Durum— 
. VP MELE LETERT a e 214 53 
et BD ecevevvecsvceese 2,214 1,356 
BIOs B wccvcceccocsccecs 1,671 10 
BEE CUROTD oc cn ccccccce 1,365 15 
Totals ..ccccccsces 5,464 2,764 
Red durum— 
MM BD devdedeccesesses 1,135 v2 
WEG, DB cvvvrvcsvcvcccces 503 2 
WG, BS ncccccccceccsese 166 131 
All OCHOTO 2... ccccccvee 155 136 
Totals ..ccccccccce 1,959 1,181 
Bee GHP oi cavcdsece 18,995 15,543 
Dark hard winter— 
BO BD cccvcesenevesene 9,663 2,136 
BIO, B ccccecccecescces 17,567 4,708 
Ds GE. caceweteécsdd6ec 11,000 4,658 
All GUROTS 2. cccccccces 6,530 2,735 
OED covcecceseess 44,760 14,237 
Hard winter— 
Be B. cacsccsescecoces 58,867 9,963 
WEG. B sswcccccascosecs 106,181 57,500 
Bs OB cbciesccasvsccce 43,770 69,628 
All GCHETS 2 cccccccovece 45,026 68,492 
BOCK si cwdcivdsse 253,844 205,583 
Yellow hard winter— 
WG. B cvcvvcvecescecvses 152 1 
Be BD coveedecccecsecs 241 3,438 
BO Be sass cciosscecese . 100 4,364 
All othere ..cccccccnee 144 4,164 
Totals .occcccccese 637 12,617 
Total hard red winter... 299,241 232,137 
Red winter— 
BOO Bb. cecccescecccages 16,599 8,107 
BOs DF cccreiccosceoves 88,190 76,741 
Ms © cccccevcccccsecs 14,238 61,580 
AH OCHOTS 2 cccccccccce 16,356 43,138 
ROOOD c5. oe scvccess 85,383 189,566 
Red Walla— 
WO. 2 cecccccces 879 1,264 
ee Se 853 173 
BO, B cccssvieses 202 32 
All others 160 80 
(oo ere re rs 2,094 2,149 
Total soft red winter.... 87,477 192,015 
Hard white— 
DE S6seaecdsioveses 374 1,946 
ee AAA ere 1,861 2,287 
Bs SF Wis cve ows csccties 1,742 1,184 
BE GRROID cc ccgeccowes 1,875 1,180 
BOURNE 56 ce ciccvees 5,852 7,297 
Soft white— ; 
ee PPV TET Coes Clee 858 1,°35 
BRB cnwws vececdevece 6,878 5,771 
OS arr ee 1,814 1,96 
All OCHOTS 2. ccsccvvces 790 642 
eT 9,840 9,544 
Total common white.... 15,692 16,841 
White club— 
“AE EP ere 1,401 4,152 
Sy Me oks@ncecenegueds 4,574 5,210 
Mn TE shatesseceee tus 3,549 2,720 
BE GOMOD oo cc ccvccve’ 1,142 10 
_ Total white club ....... 10,666 12,49 
Mixed wheat— 
ME Eh Wawa ¥ cen eneeeces 17,345 5,322 
Bs B be we dcdsecivewcs 38,406 20,527 
TRO: DB -cccedoccevcceces 18,966 19,012 
All others ........000.- 16,238 14,676 
Total mixed wheat...... 90,955 59,537 
ance 
| ee 656,260 604,639 
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Wife: “I had to laugh! Mrs. Newrich, 
in telling me about her new house, spoke 
of the spinal stairway.” 

Hub: “Perhaps she referred to her 
packstairs.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 

Teacher: “Millie, don’t pronounce the 
French word ‘Dot, a dowry, with the ‘t’ 
sounded. It is pronounced like ‘dough.’ ” 
Millie: “Well, I guess that’s what it 
is.” —Baltimore American. 
7. * 


Young woman (holding out hand): 
“Will you please tell me how to pro- 
nounce the name of the stone in this 
ring? Is it turkoise or turkwoise?” 

Jeweler (after inspecting it): “The 
correct pronuneiation is ‘glass.’ ” 

—Boston Transcript. 
7 *” 


A GOOD STANCE 

Boss: “Have you a command of the 
English language?” 

Applicant for Position: “I'm a golf 
player.” —Judge. 
i ” 

Grubb: “Why do frogs croak so dis- 

mally ?” 

Dubb: “Wouldn’t you with all those 
hops and one half of 1 per cent a law?” 

—Life. 
* 7 

Frat: “We have a new dishwasher at 
the house.” 

Frater: “How so?” 

“I noticed the difference in the finger- 
prints on my plate.”—Penn State Froth. 

* * 

“I do wish, Harold,” said Mrs. Comely, 
“that you wouldn’t stare at other women 
so much. It’s very rude, and is certainly 
no compliment to me.” 

“On the contrary, my dear,” replied 
the resourceful benedict, “I was looking 
to see if I could find a prettier face than 
yours, and I confess I really cannot.” 

—Judge. 
* x 

“Thirty days in the workhouse. That 
ought to cure you of speeding.” 

“It certainly will, Your Honor. Would 
you like to use my car while I’m in dur- 
ance vile?” 

“No, thanks. I’ve seen you riding in 
that old bus of yours. It couldn’t do 
over 40 miles an hour.” : 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
* * 


Two restaurant customers seated at 
adjacent tables and both impatient for 
service were engaged in a hot argument 
as to which should be waited upon first. 

“I say,” cried one, as the dusky servi- 
~ emerged from the kitchen, “that’s my 
oy. 

“Well, maybe he is,” conceded the 
other. “But he’s my waiter.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

In a large park in one of the eastern 
cities there are seats about the bandstand 
with this notice posted on them: 

“The seats in the vicinity of the band- 
stand are for the use of ladies. Gentle- 
men should make use of them only after 
the ‘ormer are seated.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

_Lady: “Aren’t you ashamed to beg? 
You are so ragged that I am ashamed 
of you myself.” 

Hlobo: “Yes, it is kind of a reflection 
on the generosity of the’ neighborhood, 
muin.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


ENRICHING THE LANGUAGE 


“No doubt,” says the Luray Herald, 
referring to the French brought back by 
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our soldier boys, “our language will keep 

such expressions as bean tote, bone jar, 

billy do, lingery, auntra noo, fox paws, 

Jenny’s pa, silver plate, three beans and 

toot sweet.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 


She was young; she was pretty. She 
wore the traditional tortoiseshell campus 
windshields. And she had the American 
co-ed’s blithesome assurance as_ she 
stepped up to the library window. 

“Oh, look!” she said. “I’ve got to read 
some books. It’s for my English VI 
semifinals. Look, have you got ‘The Four 
Horsemen with the Erysipelas,’ by that 
Spanish Caveman? And I want a book 
of poetry, too. Something kind of jazzy. 
See?” —New York Tribune. 


- os 


Wife: “I think, dear, if it keeps fine 
I shall go and do some shopping. What 
does the weather report say?” 
Husband (hastily): “Rain, fog, sleet, 
snow and a cloud-burst expected !” 
—Passing Show (London). 
+ * 


First Rookie: “Whatsa matter with 
the captain’s eyes today?” 

Second Rookie: “I dunno. Why?” 

First Rookie: “I ast him for a pass 
and he ast me twicet where my hat was 
and alla time it was right there on my 
head.” —American Legion Weekly. 

— _ 

Little Freddy was using his fists on 
little Helen. “Freddy, stop!’ command- 
ed his mother. “Don’t you know that a 
gentleman never strikes a lady?” 

Instantly Helen stopped crying. 

“They do, too,” she contradicted. 

“Why, Helen,” said mother, “when did 
you ever see a gentleman strike a lady?” 

With an air of convincing proof the 
little maid replied: 

“Daddy spanks me.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
+” * 

Mrs, Nextdoor: “Your daughter is dif- 
ferent from most girls. She’s so sweetly 
unsophisticated.” 

Mrs. Simon Pure: “She’s all of that. 
Why, she thinks a B.V.D. is a university 
degree.” —Judge. 

7” * 

“Are there many autos in your city?” 

“Many! Why, there are so many that 
our local newspaper had to add an extra 
page for obituaries.” —Judge. 

7 * 

Mrs. Gramercy: “My husband can’t 
sleep on account of the business depres- 
sion.” 

Mrs. Parke: “Just look at me. I have 
to ride around in an o-d car and Fido 
is two breeds out of style.” —Life. 

* * 

“Mother,” exclaimed her heir apparent, 
“Mrs, Nibbs asked me if you and father 
quarreled all the time.” 

“Good gracious, son! What did you 
tell her?” 

“I said, ‘Oh, no. Father isn’t home 
part of the time.’” —Judge. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil) be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED, AT ONCE, EXPERIENCED, 
competent chemist, conversant with north- 
western milling conditions, to take full 
charge of our well equipped mill labora- 
tory. Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE BOOKKEEPER, 
experienced in milling accountancy, for 
fair sized interior northwestern mill; first 
class references as to character and abil- 
ity required. Address 4435, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


There is to be an opening, very 
shortly, for a high grade sales 
manager with a leading milling 
organization to take full charge 
of its sales department in the 
distribution of its wheat and rye 
products; the sales will cover a 
territory in the central states 
such as Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio; such a man 
must have complete knowledge 
of the trade in that territory, 
know how to market these prod- 
ucts and co-operate in every 
way toward the building up of 
the business; knowledge of the 
manufacturing end not really 
necessary; very desirable city to 
live in; give experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted; corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. 


Address “High Grade _ Sales 
Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 





A HIGH CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL 
manufacturing strictly quality flour de- 
sires an experienced flour salesman to 
develop trade in South Dakota, also for 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; excellent 
opportunities for men who can deliver the 
goods. Address 4452, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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EXPORT MANAGER THOROUGHLY FA- 


miliar with all markets and experienced 
in milling business desires connection with 
large mill which is anxious to extend its 
foreign trade; highest references, Address 
4453, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence, acquainted with Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia territory, age 39, married, desires 
connection with mill selling flour and feed 
in car lots and mixed cars; reference. 
Address 4459, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent in mill 1,000 bbis up; hard or soft 
wheat; wide experience as head miller 
and superintendent in large plants; open 
for position at once; best references. Ad- 
dress 778, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS 


with Kansas and Oklahoma mills, as of- 
fice man and grain buyer, familiar with 
accounting, transit, shipping end of busi- 
ness, and detail in general; best of refer- 
ences from former employers. Address 
4458, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





ACCOUNTANT, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 


enced in milling business; monthly, semi- 
annual and annual statements, credits, 
collections, insurance, finance and all of- 
fice routine; desires connection with high 
class company; A-1 references. Address 
“Accountant,” 4455, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN WITH RECORD AS PRO- 


ducer as flour salesman desires connection 
where results will be rewarded; prefer 
arrangement of salary and expenses with 
commission on overage; best acquainted 
in eastern Pennsylvania; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 4466, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








WANTED—MANAGER AND SALESMAN 
for 100-bbl mill; must be a practical mill- 
er and familiar with up-to-date milling 
methods; write at once for particulars, 
stating experience, when, where and for 
whom, and also present employment; this 
is a fine opportunity for the right man, 
Marinette Flour Mill Co., Marinette, Wis. 


GRAIN AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT 


wants position; reliable and _ efficient; 
bonded; can take full charge accounting 
and banking, statistical, claims, traffic; 
experience in selling and buying; age 35; 
married; salary $175; would prefer north- 
ern states. Address 4464, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—BY A LARGE MANUFACTUR- 
er of bakers’ malt extract, salesman to 
carry this commodity as a side line, on a 
commission basis; in the middle West we 
can arrange for shipments direct through 
branch houses, as well as from Milwau- 
kee; would prefer salesman calling upon 
bakery trade; we also manufacture bev- 
erage sirup and hops, together with a malt 
flavored beverage sirup; in replying advise 
territory you cover, your present connec- 
tion, how often you visit the trade, etc. 
If interested, address P. O. Box 53, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—CAN ACCEPT AT ONCE POSI- 


tion as miller and manager; can plan and 
execute my own changes, guarantee re- 
sults; give full particulars in regard to 
Plant and salary; 28 years’ experience in 
milling; stayed six years in my last place, 
in a 100-bbl, but have run larger mills 
before. Address Gathman, Bertrand, Neb. 





CAN YOU USE A ROAD SUPERVISOR, 


one who can assist your salesmen in clos- 
ing contracts and can select good sales- 
men whenever vacancies arise? Have ac- 
quaintance from Minnesota to Maine; have 
been on present job eight years and will 
possibly be at liberty during August. Ad- 
dress 4390, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
nea polis. 








AS SALESMAN IN LOWER MICHIGAN 
for a Minnesota mill. Address 4460, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER WITH 
milling experience; references. Address 
4437, care Northwestern Miller,, Minne- 
apolis, 


AS ELEVATOR MAN, MIDDLE-AGED, 15 
years’ experience; best of references; can 
come at once, Address 4430, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—JOB AS ENGINEER; HAVE 
had 15 years’ experience; do my own re- 
pairing on any make of engine and boiler. 
Address 4436, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position in state of Ohio; acquainted 
with bakery trade; commission basis only. 
Address 4470, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. ; 


WITH LARGE MILL WHERE THERE IS 
a chance for advancement; prefer south- 
western mill; six years’ experience on sell- 
ing end; salary no item. Address 774, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City. 

















EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 


MANAGER, 
thorough, practical traffic manager, ac- 
countant and auditor, with modern, short- 
cut method adapted to mills, with sales 
experience; would invest some money un- 
der favorable conditions; at present in the 
milling business; salary $5,000 per year. 
Address 1777, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN, 


open for position Aug. 1, with good spring 
or Kansas wheat mill; am 39 years old, 
10 years’ experience in the territory, and 
know the trade well; sales average 30,000 
bbls year; can furnish good reference as 
to character and ability; salary or com- 
mission. Address 4433, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








CHEMIST, COLLEGE GRADUATE; HAVE 
number of years’ experience with flour mill 
laboratory; best qualification from reliable 
firm; wish to communicate with a good 
firm, Address 4469, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER, TRAVELLING 
salesman, northern territory, or manager 
country mill; 20 years’ experience in vari- 
ous capacities, including feed and flour 
jobbing. Address J. D. Vaughn, 3037 
Pleasant Ave, Minneapolis. 


AS PACKING AND LOADING FOREMAN 
by a young man thoroughly experienced 
in mills of large size; able to handle men 
and can produce results; can come on 
short notice. Address 4454, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT AS SALESMAN 
in Wisconsin and Illinois territory for 
spring wheat mill; experienced and thor- 
oughly acquainted with buyers in the 
above territory. Address 4439, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














WANTED—CAR LOT FLOUR SALESMEN 
for New York City and vicinity; first class 
position and prospects for two or three ac- 
tive men of good address. Write ‘‘Active,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, 
New York, 


AS HEAD AND SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er in good sized mill; at present have 
charge of two mills as superintendent 
miller; age 47; married; good references, 
or come on approval. Address 4425, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AN EXPERIENCED MILLING EXECU- 


tive, with more than 20 years’ continuous 
service with good mills of the Southwest 
and Northwest, and with a splendid rec- 
ord as a mill manager, desires position as 
manager of large mill; advertiser is ex- 
perienced in every department of milling; 
has the energy to put new life into a 
business, and all the qualifications neces- 
sary to success; available on short notice; 
best of references. Address 4462, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 


thoroughly conversant with modern mill- 
ing, and who has always enjoyed the en- 
tire confidence of his employers is open to 
consider a new position; have made special 
study in blending and tempering wheat to 
make a uniform grade of flour, good yield 
and capacity; keep a neat, clean mill and 
in good repair; am qualified to handle 
any system and any size; can handle men 
and obtain co-operation, giving and insist- 
ing on a square deal; I desire a place 
where room for action is not restricted; 
ability, capacity and loyalty have been 
demonstrated; best of references. Address 
“Experience,” 4461, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY—FOR §ALE, 


up-to-date A-1 mill, 600 bbls, Minnesota; 
rich country; ideal electric power and 
location; valuable side contract and valu- 
able brands; transit privileges both ways; 
splendid unit for larger system; operat- 
ing, without closing, over five years; plant 
insurance over $100,000. Address 4447, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





(Continued on next page.) 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 
for sale at a bargain our 60-bbi flour mill, 
together with feed mill and everything 
complete, or we would sell part interest 
to some good miller who would take 
charge of the mill, Audubon Milling Co., 
Audubon, Minn. 


40-BBL MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR AND 
feed mill and Alsop bleacher, 26 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse engine; mill running and 
doing very good business; everything in 
perfect working order; all machinery 
new; mill is making good flour. Address 
4449, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—SIX NORDYKE & MARMON 
round reels, 96-in drum, cross-head drive, 
perfect condition, $115 each; one horizon- 
tal bran duster for 126-bbi mill, wire cloth, 
brushes and machine in perfect condition, 
$125; three Buckleys, like new, $60 each; 
four Midget mills at selected points in 
North Dakota, practically new; splendid 
buildings; $12,000 each, terms, and would 
consider good improved land; one bleacher 
for 300-bbl mill, two agitators, $350. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANT SECONDHAND FEED MILL MA- 
chinery, including grinders of Williams 
or Gruendier type, packer, cracked corn 
separator, scourer, roller mills, Cyclone 
dust collectors; give detailed information, 
make, size or capacity, condition, how long 
used, lowest price. Goodenuf Milling & 
Feed Co., 2725 Fremont Ave 8, Minne- 
apolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for ae gp a delay, decline in market and deterioration, 


if not collected. 


pertsin Liquidat ng Claims. 


represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- 


on’t Send Us Any Money—No 


Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 


already declined, and if we find a 
their collection. We Also Ha 


| —- liability, will undertake 
le charge Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








|ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Power Plant or Milling Equipment be sure 
and get Bulletin No. 290. Its 48 pages contain 
many items that will save you real money. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of The UNION 

DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 

“The Sack That Sells Your Flour” 
Principal Offices » Woolworth Building » New York 














STORAGE. 
TRANSIT 
a ae 











FOR SALE OR TRADE—8,000 ACRES OF 
A-1 cutover hardwood land; will take mill 
property in trade; price $20@30 per acre. 
Address 4421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





The only modern 


Riverside Code miller's code in 


Used exclusively by the wees ex- 
rt millers of Ame 
ir copy, le 
For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour we aan devoted our entire time 
35 years to making phosphate. 
ated nn ha solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: NewYork, Chicago, SanFrancisco 














Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
_ remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, See ete., 
best published, $6.50, are S? 
Chas. E. Oliver, E. M.&M Wa, Ind. 





We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us, 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











’ 
Russell’s Reports [rt*4)..:ety 
Wheat Prices and demand 
Flour — Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn d pri 
Rye 


Russell's 
13 Water Street 


Can we assist you? 


News EW YORK 


Multi Metal Bolting 
Cloth — saucistmnensten 8", 


MULTI METAL OO. 


250 West 19th St. New York City 

















“Tt is the first real advance made 
in the grain cleaning industry in 
the past 35 years,” says a well- 


known miller. 


It cleans wheat cleaner than it has 
ever before been possible—even 
eliminates wild peas, cockle and seed 
heretofore considered inseparable. 
It reduces milling costs— increases 
profits. 4 
Try it at our risk. 
Write for information. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
623 5th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 





STORE in TRANSIT 


Save Freight. Insure Prompt Deliveries. 
1,000-Carload Capacity. fee 
Modern. 42-Oar Swi: 
Crooks Terminal ‘Weerahidies 
5823 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











and Studies 


Finance and 
Accounts 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 
74 Broadway, NEW YORE, 

and Kansas Reserve State Bank, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 








The Bates 
Bag Tying 
System will 
save money 
for you too. 


Thousands of flour mills have 
tried it—thousands are using it 
and the same thousands are sav- 
ing money and doing better work 
with the Bates System for tying 
bags. It is only necessary for 
you to fry the Bates System on 
your work to realize the many 
advantages of this superior 
method of bag tying. And re- 
member the Bates System seals, 
making for greater security. 


A Free Trial Offer 
to convince you 


The Bates Free Trial Bag Tying 
outfit, containing one Bates 
Spring Return Tying Tool and 
20 each of 4, 44, 5, 54 and 6- 
inch Bates Wire Ties will be 
sent you, on receipt of your 
signed agreement to try this 
Bag Tying Outfit on your work, 
and then, within fifteen days, 
send $4.00 for the outfit or re- 
turn the tool to us. These ties 
cost you nothing. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO. 
7322 So. Chicago Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


110 GREAT PORTLAND Sr. 
Lonpon, W1, ENGLAND 








August 10, 1921 








SAXOLIN 


IMPROVED 


CONTAINERS 





The 

Sack 

That 
Holds 

The 

Flour 
Unfailingly 





Adopt a Container 
Worthy the Contents 


It Will Help Sell 
Your Flour 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Importers of Company Makers of ; 


Burlap Paper 
" OLEVELAND, OHIO 





PAPER, COTTON AND JUTE 
BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


' Branches: HM 
The Chicago-Detroit Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. | 
Buffalo Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 














DAMS #55 


ineer about the AMBURSEN ae. 135 BUILT TO DATE. 
eae anes Gravel oe ag 


‘or Cost Data, Literature, 
Co., Inc., New York. Atlanta, Kansas City 
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